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This invaluable Medicme has been in use for the last half-century 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


OFFICES :—I, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, AND 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


The Invested Funds-now amount to £3,401,005, the Fire Revenue to £886,816, and that of the Life to £259,039. 
The moderate Rates of Premium, with a guaranteed fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this.Company, and.their 
value as SPECIAL SEOURITIES to third parties, render them particularly advantageous, 
Whole world leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are paid thirty days after admission. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 





SEWING MACHINES. 


LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS. 


TWILLED FLANNEL, in all shades, 21s. 


SAXONY 25s. 6d. 
TWILLED FLANNEL DRESSING’ "JACKETS, 7s. 6d. W. F. THOMAS & CO. 
SAXONY "9 » 10s. 6d. KE 


These’ Machines were the First made and Patented in 
England, and since 1846 have maintained their pre- 
eminence. They are adapted for Manuracturine and 
for Domestic. purposes, and-range in prices from £5 5s. 
upwards. 


The above are made in a variety or New Shapes. Patterns of the 
Flanuels post tree on application. 


THE TEN GUINEA TROUSSEAU. 


Detailed List on application. 


The Five Guinea Box of Baby Linen. 
Particulars post free. — 
BASSINETTES FULLY TRIMMED, 21s. € oR FAMILY’ USE THEY ARE UNRIVALLED. 
Baskets to Match, i0s. 64a., 
Nursing Corsets, 10s. 6d. ALL LOCK STITCH. WORK ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES. 

| Catalogues and Praipien of Work sent free by Post. 

MRS. T. G. YOUNG, Ae OS a 
Ladies’ Outfitting and Baby Linen Warehouse, | 1, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., & REGENT CIRCUS, 


128, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- KEATING’S 
SOMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &e., are instantly 


What Diseasés are more fatal in their consequences than neglected | destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every o me r rae sect, by 
Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? ‘The first and | this Powder, which is quite harmless to auimal it sportsmen 
best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily | partioularly will » therefore, find it invaluable, : 
recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from the most eminent | , Soldin Packets, Is.; ‘Tins, 2s; 6d, and 4s, 6d. each : ig Packets, 
of whom maybe inspected. Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d.; Tins,2s.9d., | free by post for 12 Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. Also in 


Bottles, 1s. 2d., and with bellows, Is. 6d. and 3s, each, by THOMAS 


4s, 6d., and 10s, 6d. each.—T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St, Paui’s a wit : t 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E,C. 


Churebyard, London, Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 
Rev Lane, near Hicguworrn, WILTs, 
June 19th, 1867, 
Str,—1 am glad to inform you that your Insect Destroying Powder 
has done its duty towards destroying Bugs and Fleas, and all sorts o/ 


Scag Lank, aND Prospect STREET, HULL. 
Sirx.—I have great pleasure in giving my Testimony to the worth of 
your Lozenges. I have repeatedly used them for attacks of Cold 
during the winter, and have invariably found the best effects to follow, 


and-have recommended them to others as being the best medicine for | other Insects,and, a8 it answers my parpose so well, I want anothes 
Coughs obtainable, packet, if you please. With thauks, 
T am, Sir, respectfully yours, I’remain,.your humble Servant, 
THomas Keatine, K&q. % GEORGE HESK. To Mr. KEATING. REUBEN ELDRIDGE, 





THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


With the Latest Improventents, 
CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, & BEST. 
Highest Prizes awarded. Silver Medal 1865 and 1867. 


Easy to operate, r¢ le to learn, and not liable to derangement. 
They Tuck, Hem, Fell ather, Cord, Quilt, Braid, and Embroider. 
Sews with equal ease On any thickness of material, from two ordi- 
. nary reels, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. 
Price from £6 6s. Lists Free. 


“Wecan confidently recommend the ‘ Rxcelsior’ Machine.” —Hnglish Mechanic, 


WHIGHT & MANN, 1243, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—JACK’S STORY. 


“ As I said,” continued Jack, “ Prince Gre- 
gory’s féte was a capital affair.” 

“The only thing not relished by the per- 
formers was‘ the order for the use of sledges 
instead of the usual close coaches, but even 
that had gone off very well, and except the 
accident to poor Princess Adéle the harmony 
of the evening was undisturbed. 

“Princess Adéle was, I was told, a Courland 
princess, reckoned the greatest beauty at the 
court, and immensely rich. Her sister, Prince 
Gregory’s wife, was good-looking also, but not 
to be compared to the other. 

“Tt was nearly four o’clock, after a magni- 
ficent supper, that I threw myself into a sledge 
and drove over the Fontaka Bridge and past 
the Admiralty back to my lodgings. All the 
men were dead asleep, and I had some diffi- 
culty in getting up anyone to let me in. I 
was fairly tired out with my adventures, and 
throwing myself into bed was sound off in a 
moment. 

“Tt was broad day-light when I woke next 
morning, and I got up in a desperate fright, 
remembering my appointment with the Em- 
peror. I was ncne too early, for it was ten 
o’clock then. I swallowed a cup of tea while 
Sovenoff dressed me, for my hands were pretty 
well useless, took my box of specimens under 
my arm, and drove to the scene of my exploits 
last night. There I got out and walked to the 
small postern door. It was two minutes to 
eleven when I reached it, and the clock was 
striking as I entered the Emperor’s room. He 
was seated in his arm-chair as quietly as if he 
had never quitted it since I saw him last, and 
had apparently just ended an audience with 
some other favoured individual, for, as I opened 
one door, I sawanother—which [had not noticed 
the night before, owing to its being the same 
colour as the wall—close quietly behind a re- 
treating figure. 

“Tt is curious how the Czar Nicholas differs 
according to the position in which you meet 
him. Last night, at Prince Gregory's féte, 
he had been every inch an Emperor; this morn- 
ing he talked to me as simply as if he had 
been a private gentleman, noticed my blistered 
hands while I was awkwardly handling the 
ore, made me sit down while I talked to him, 
and tell him most particularly all about our 
ill-success with the old mine, and our finding 


the new, asked all sorts of questions about the 
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| sister who shared my rambles, and our home 

establishment generally, how we got on with 
the people, and whether my father liked his 
'post. And when he was satisfied on all these 
points, said in the very kindest tone, ‘ You 
have done me a great service by your faithful- 
ness in your work, and one which I wish to 
reward fully. Tell me what you would like 
best done for you?’ 

“*Oh, your Majesty,’ I said, ‘if you would 
allow us to remain at Obinsk Nor, and see to the 
new mine, we would do our best I can assure 
you, and my mother and the girls, and all of 
us have got so fond of the place it would 
break their hearts to leave it. It is a capital 
country, too, for shooting and fishing, your Ma- 
jesty, I'm sure youwould think so, if you tried it.’ 

“It seemed to be my fate to amuse the 
Emperor, for he laughed aloud as he replied, 
‘Iam glad to see you so modest in your no- 
tions, my friend, but I had no intention of 
removing your father and yourself from a post 
in which you do your duty so well. Think of 
something else, therefore, which I can grant; 
something that will be a personal pleasure to 
yourself. Well! Speak out, and do not look 
so anxious about it.’ 

“«T do not know if your Majesty will allow 
my request.’ 

“«That is my affair, speak boldly.’ 

“«Then, Sire, I ask pardoii for a friend of 
mine, whom I know well, with whom I have 
worked, and lived, and hunted for the last 
three years. Your Majesty has no more faith- 
ful subject than he is, in ali your wide do- 
minions. A brave fellow, a good, true man; 
pardon him, Sire, and you will make us all 
happy.’ 

““« Why, you praise him highly. 
he done?’ 

* ¢ Nothing, Sire.’ 

“ ¢ What is his offence, then ?’ 

“*«That he is the son of an exile.’ 

“The Imperial brows drew together; the 
Czar shifted in his chair, and uttered the 
monosyllable ‘So!’ 

“T felt desperate, fearing that I had done 
and I ventured again. 

“* Sire, you bid me ask for what would be 
the greatest boon tome. Iam none too good 
myself, but I know goodness when I see it, 
and, on my honour, I would answer for this 
man’s life with my own!’ 

“ Still no answer. 

“« Sire!’ I went on, ‘I ask you to show your- 
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self what you are, one of the mightiest mon- 
archs in the world—one of those who hold 
from God the power of showing mercy!’ 

“«You plead warmly, Mr. Penrose,’ said the 
Emperor. ‘Well! I will grant this request 
of yours, though I certainly did not expect it. 
Your friend, whose name, by-the-by,I do not 
know yet, is free from this moment—free from 
all an exile’s penalties. Will that satisfy. you ? 
What, man! tears in your eyes? Why, it is 
but a lad, with all his boldness.’ ” 

There were tears in other eyes besides Jack’s 
at that moment. My father wrung Alexis’ 
hand, looking happier than I have seen him 
do for months before, and one by one our little 
circle crowded round him with congratulations 
and greetings; my dear mother looked as 
bright as if it had been a dignity conferred on 
her own son, and as Alexis stooped to kiss her 
hand, she gently laid the other on his head, 
and then and there, I am sure, included him 
among her own especial belongings. 

But we had still a great deal to hear, and 
Jack was by no means tired of relating. He 
said, in fact, that it was the looking forward 
to the fun of telling his story when he returned 
home which had supported him through all 
his toils on our behalf, which he represented 
as having been, in truth, something perfectly 
herculean, particularly the shopping portion 
of them. So, after a few minutes’ pause and 
rest, he started again, as freshly as if he had 
not been talking at his fastest pace for a good 
part of an hour. 

“* And now,’ continued the Ozar, ‘that I 
have fully and fairly pardoned this friend of 
yours, pray enlighten my curiosity by inform- 
ing me who and what he is, and how you be- 
came acquainted with him.’ 

“*In a very simple manner, your Majesty ; 
he was. appointed to accompany our party when 
we started for Siberia, as Talmash, and he is 
the son of the late Count Alexander Rym- 
niski. He is known at present as Petervich 
the Talmash.’ 

“* What!’ said the Czar, ‘do you mean that 
very handsome fellow, with the Italian eyes ? 
(Nellie, don’t you look so dreadfully conceited.) 
I remember him well; he was recommended 
for the post by Gount Waldimir S—. Did the 
Count know who he was ?’ 

“*«Oh no’—I answered, afraid least the 
Count’s head might be in danger now, for a 
lion’s den, even when that royal beast is in the 
most amiable humour, is not exactly an agree- 
able sitting-room—‘ oh no, your Majesty, his 
true history was known to none who employed 
him. I was ignorant of it myself until quite 
lately.’ 


I remember I received the certificate of his 
death at Barnaoul, from the Natchalink of 
the mines there. You have three sisters, 
you say; is your friend likely to marry either 
of them ?’ 

“* Oh no,’ I answered; ‘ there’s not the small- 
est chance of that, Sire. The eldest and nicest 
of them, is engaged to an Englishman, who is 
coming over this summer, and the others are 
too young to think of any such nonsense yet 
awhile’ ”’ 

“ Much obliged to you, Jack,” I remarked, 
sotto voce. 

“* Besides, in England we are far below the 
rank which Count Alexis holds, now your Ma- 
jesty has been pleased to pardon him.’ 

“* Ah, well; it would, perhaps, have simpli- 
fied matters had this been the case, but with 
consideration—by-the-by, how did you gain 
admittance into Prince Gregory’s gardens last 
night? You had not shown my signet ring, 
Iam informed. What! has your speech failed 
you, my friend? You seem to have had no 
difficulty in expressing your ideas before the 
Inspector of Police, yesterday.’ 

“*Pardon me, your Majesty, your favour 
made me, perhaps, too bold. I entered the 
gardens ina very simple manner. You had 
bidden me show your ring if necessary, but I 
concluded that pursuing my own amusement 
was no necessity, and, therefore, came in be- 
hind one of the sledges,’ 

“* Whose ?” 

“*That of the Princess Adéle’s.’ 

““* Upon my word, my friend, you have your 
wits about you, and are prudent also, I am glad 
to see. Now, then, on one more point I wish 
to be satisfied, what enemies have you left be- 
hind you in Siberia?’ 

“I stared. ‘None, I hope, Sire. 
our own people certainly none.’ 

“* And at Barnaoul ?’ 

“* None either, to the best of my knowledge, 
I know so few of the inhabitants. Colonel 
Lanoi and his wife, who have been, and are 
very good friends to us, and the Natchalink 
Bananski, whose daughter as well as himself 
have been our guests at Obinsk Nor.’ 

“«That is singular. Have you no idea, then, 
who could have denounced you to the police 
as a suspicious character, and one who had 
come to the capital with the intention of at- 
tempting the life of your Emperor ?’ 
“*Impossible! I have nothing against this 
accusation but my bare word, Sire. But your 
Majesty must judge if I look like an assassin.’ 
“*T have judged, my friend, and only men- 
tion this report to warn you that you have 
foes, from whatever cause. Now, farewell. I 
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“*Good. His father died a short time ago, 
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harmless young animal of the bovine species,| ‘‘ Not being used to the ways of officials, I 
and are to be allowed to look about you at the | fancied, in my innocence, that a fortnight at 
sights of the city without molestation. When | least would see me on my homeward road, but 
your papers are arranged you will hear of it.’|I was immensely mistaken. It was in the 
“he interview which had been so full of| middle of March that I had the good fortune 
results to us all had ended. I returned the| to meet his Imperial Majesty, and the rest of 
signet ring, which had stood me in such good | that month passed, and the whole of April, and 
stead, to its Imperial owner, and departed as I | still I had no news of my instructions being 
had come by the private staircase. ready for me, and began to think I had been 
‘I was puzzled enough to think who could | forgotten altogether. Not that I was dull, I 
have lodged that atrocious piece of information| had as much amusement as I wanted and 
against me, and felt as a fellow might who had | more. 
been walking blindfold on the edge of the| “First of all came my Courland Princess. 
crags hereabouts. But I knew I stood well in| She and her sister, Princess Gregory, over- 
Imperial favour, and I had gained the two re- | whelming me with gratitude and invitations. 
quests I cared most about. It’s better than a| Concerning the first, I was rather bored by it, 
dukedom and a diamond snuff-box, I thought. | not knowing in the least how to reply to so 
Just by the middle of the Newsky Perspective | many pretty speeches; and I moralized long 
I met Count Waldimir’s carriage and four. | and often on the different results of actions, 
He stopped to tell me that he was going to! giving an equal value to them to start with. 
the levée, and would do his best to get me an|The invitations I accepted, that is to say, 
early audience. I thanked him for his kind-|when I was not going anywhere else. The 
ness, and off he drove again at a rattling! princess had a fine collection of pictures and 
speed, while I went on a little further, then | plenty of things worth seeing, and one met 
turned into an apothecary’s and got my hands lots of celebrities at her reunions. I did not 
dressed, then home and had my deferred; think her less beautiful when I saw more of 
breakfast, for which by this time I was quite; her. She looked most charming in a morning 
ready. |dress. Her features were perfect, and she 
“Tt was about five o’clock in the afternoon | seemed only a little too exquisite for common 
that I had, asI expected, a visit from the| daylight. Among other tokens of her grati- 
Count. ‘You are a pretty fellow!’ was his | tude she presented me with a splendid sword, 
greeting, ‘to allow me to exhaust all my powers} with a jewelled hilt and scabbard, and her 
to get you an introduction when your business | mother—a dignified looking old lady, insisted 
was already settled for you! You have not| on giving me a set of Hungarian opals, for the 
lost the last four and twenty hours certainly; | benefit of that mysterious and charming per- 
every one is talking of you; of the courage | sonage—Mrs. John Penrose. 
you displayed in saving Mademoiselle la Prin- | But this house was only one out of many 
cesse, and the favour shown you by the Czar. | in which I was welcomed. I got invitations in 
Why did you not tell me this when I met/ every direction, and after a few protests at first, 
you?’ | I determined to take the world in its own way 
“*T was doubtful,’ I said ‘ whether the Czar | and enjoy my lionage while it lasted. It won't 
would choose a private interview to be men-| be for long, I used to think; I certainly should 
tioned, and, therefore, held my tongue, know- | not have sought these grandees, but as they 
ing that if it was to be spoken of you would | choose to make a fuss about me, let them. So 
hear it soon enough.’ I went wherever I was asked, and took great 
“* Well, what do you intend doing now?’ |pains to keep humble, by saying to myself, 
“*T must wait until my despatches are pre- | ‘now, remember, John, my boy, you owe this 
pared. Then I shall hasten home again as| rise in the world to no merits of your own, 
quickly as possible.’ | but simply to three sentences, of six words 
“*In the meantime, make more use of my | each,spoken toyou,at intervals of from thirty to 
house than you have hitherto done; you are fifty minutes, by the Czar of all the Russians.’ 
almost a stranger there.’ To do the Emperor justice he never saw me 
“*A thousand thanks to you, monsieur; | without giving me a kind recognition. 
you have shown us nothing but kindness since| “After Easter the fun grew fast and furious. 
the day we had the good fortune to make your Signs of spring, too, began to show themselves, 
acquaintance.’ 'the snow melted from the houses and streets, 
“«The pleasure has been mutual, monsieur,’ | the ice on the Neva broke up, the ports opened, 
was the polite reply; and then my friend the city woke to new life, the hermetical seal- 
drove off again, leaving me to solitude and ing was taken out of the windows, and with 
my own meditations. _the first ship, when the ports were opened, 
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came George Serle. Then I had the fun of 
showing him and his friend about St.®eters- 
burg, and being edified by the refreshing inno- 
cence of their remarks, which occasionally beat 
even the spring green in verdure. 

“ Still no signs of my despatches, and what 
was worse, no letters from home. I could not 
understand what had come to youatall. When 
I opened my desk on the day after my en- 
counter with the police—who, to do them jus- 
tice, did not venture to repeat their experi- 
ment—I was under the decided impression 
that my things had been overhauled, and my 
letters opened and read by some clever fingers. 
They had returned everything as nearly as 
possible to the same position; but not being 
acquainted with my habits they had made one 
or two slight differences which told me what 
they had been up to. 

“Of course I could find out nothing about 
it. Sovenoff and his mates confessed to hay- 
ing: met with some very agreeable companion 
on that memorable evening, who had contrived 
to treat them to a liberal allowance of vodky, 
and made them all royally drunk, but neither 
they nor the people of the house knew that a 
creature had entered my rooms, which were 
always kept locked during my absence. 

“No harm had been done, and there was no 
good to be gained by making a fuss, so I said 
nothing, but was extra careful in my letters to 
you, merely saying that my business had pros- 
pered beyond my expectations, and that I 
hoped soon to see you. 

“ At last, at the end of the third week in 
* May, came an order from the authorities for me 
to attend on the next morning, at an audience 
to be held by the Emperor at the Armitschkow 
Palace. I got myself up for the occasion with 
great care, told Serle and Roberts not to get 
into mischief while I was absent, and soon 
found myself, with a beating heart, in the pre- 
sence of the Czar Nicholas. The book of fate 
was to turn over one of its leaves for us all 
that morning, and in a few short minutes I 
should know unmistakably what was written 
there. 

“ My turn did not come for some little time, 
and when the glittering ranks of generals and 
nobles opened to make way for me to approach 
the centre figure of all, for once in my life I 
felt my self-possession deserting me, and it 
was in a whirl of utter amazement that I 
learned what was in store for us. First, I 
heard that father was appointed inspector of 
the new silver mine on the Altai, for his life, 
or as long as he chose to retain it, that his 
salary was raised to £600 per annum, and 


season. Second, I was appointed as sub- 
inspector, with a salary of £200 per annum, 


it (you see, H. I. M. knew whgt he was about 
in making his arrangements). Third, the 
Czar announced that be would graciously 
charge himself with my sister’s marriage por- 
tion, whenever that interesting event came 
off, and that it should be a nice sum (I forget 
exactly how many thousand roubles, Nellie), 
to be given whenever’ you liked to claim it, as 
a bouche for your services. ‘And then,’ said 
the Czar, ‘ we conclude, Mr. Penrose, that you 
are by this time able to npeak to your sub- 
ordinates without an inter»reter; should this 
not be the case however, you must provide 
yourself witha fresh Talmash. These papers.’ 
and here a roll of documents was handed to 
me by an official, ‘which I give into your 
care, contain the full pardon of the exile, Alexis 
Rymniski, otherwise Count Rymniski. We 
have examined the documents connected with 
the forfeiture of the estates formerly belonging 
to his father, and find that the sentence after 
this length of time cannot be reversed. In 
these papers you will, however, find that we 
have given him as his fief, a considerable por- 
tion of the district round Obinsk Nor, with an 
income to be derived from the woods, pastur- 
ages, and mines included, subject of course to 
the taxes due to the Government !’”’ 

Again came a pause of congratulations, 
during which I felt strangely bewildered, and 
chiefly conscious of the one fact that my hand 
was held very firmly in that of Alexis, a pledge 
that riches would make small difference in him 
on one point at least. Then Jack continued— 
“TI have nearly come to the end of my story 
now, for I must leave Malvina’s part of it for 
to-morrow evening. I stammered out my 
acknowledgments to the Czar, not half as 
much as I meant, of course; then he remarked 
that I should most probably desire to return 
to the Altai as soon as possible, and wished 
me a bon voyage. After this I withdrew to 
make room for others, and when the levée 
ended I hastened back to my hotel to make 
arrangements for our start. By the end of 
the week I had said farewell to my St. Peters- 
burg friends, seen to the last of my com- 
missions—not forgetting Alice’s mostimportant 
one—and laden with presents and deeds of 
kindness from every one, started on my home- 
ward journey, very glad to be away from the 
city at last, and under free sky once more. I 
was anxious, too, about you all; not having 
heard from you for so long, I could not’ think 
what had come to you. It was the 28th of 





would be raised again if the yield of the mine 
should exceed a certain number of poids a 


May when we left St. Petersburg, and turned 
our faces towards Siberia.” 


to be raised as I showed myself deserving of 
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“T cannot account for those lost letters,” 
said father, “they must have been detained 
by the same hand that sent the information to 
the police about you. I cannot imagine what 
the motive has been. And now, Mr. Hero, 
you deserve a little rest after your talking and 
adventures, besides it is nearly prayer time.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—JACK’S STORY CONTINUED. 


18th July.—TueE last week has been one of 
direful confusion and worry, thanks principally 
and chiefly to that atrocious George Serle. We 
all thought that having come this distance he 
would quietly remain for the winter, and take 
Alice away with him next spring, and during 
the interval we should have grown reconciled 
to the idea of losing her. 
after his arrival he coolly announced that he 
must leave again in a fortnight’s time, or the 
ports would be closed before they got to St. 


Petersburg, that his employers fully depended | 


on his being back this season, and that of 
course father and mother would not be so cruel 
as to send him away alone. I do not know 
what father said to him at first, though I have 
a tolerably clear notice of how I should have 
expressed my opinicns under the circumstances, | 
and so I told him afterwards, but George is 


one of those provoking people who are so 


good-humoured that there is no quarrelling 
with them. You attack them, boiling over 
with indignation, they allow you to talk as 
much as you please, receive what you have to 


say with a smile of aggravating superiority, | 


and then make some stupidly sensible answer 
which shows you how entirely your eloquence 
has been wasted. 

And the worst of it is that he has got his 
own way after all. 
Alice, and every one is employed in preparing 
for the wedding and her departure. 


England. Father has given her a hundred 
pounds for the purpose, but still there is a 
good deal to be seen to, and provisions and 
accommodation to be found for all the guests 
who are coming next week. We expect the 
Lanois, and the Natchalink, and dear Ivanova, 
as well as Mr. Roberts. The meaning of| 
Jack’s inuendoes was made clear, when Alice 
confessed that George’s friend was a clergy- | 
man, who had promised to perform the cere- 
mony for them. I have no patience with them 
all. 

Outside it is glorious summer weather, fit 
for picnics and other delightful things ; in- | 
doors, Jack pronounces that the barometer 
points to change, and heavy squalls from every 
point of the compass. I havea general notion 


But the very day | 


We are to lose our bonny | 


. | 
The 
greater part of her trosseau she must get in| 


that somebody is always ready for a cry; in- 
deed, I may as well confess that Iam in a very 
ill humour myself. We have got three weeks 
allowed us instead of two, and so humble have 
we become, that we are .actually grateful for 
the few days reprieve. 

At first father tried to persuade George to 
come out and join us here, there would be work 
enough for his energies, and better pay than 
he would get at home; but he persisted that 
he must return row, though in a year or two, 
if all went well, he would most likely be glad 
to come over; so itis not like losing our sister 
fer an uncertain term of years. The hope of 
her coming back, though a distant one, makes 
the parting much easier. 

But the bustle about their going has been 
only one occupation, all hands are hard at work 
at the new mine. Father, Alexis, and Jack 
are there the greater part of the day, and I 
heartily wish George would follow their 
example, instead of idling about here where no 
one wants him, and he is always in the way. 
The mine promises better than we even hoped. 
The amount of ore we expect to send this year, 
in spite of the shortness of the working term, 
will be beyond the stipulated number of poids. 
|'The ease with which the first yield of metal is 
taken cannot continue, but the most 
perienced miners say they never saw lodes 
which promised better. All the miners in the 
village are in full employ, and some have come 
|from distant Priesks. Every one seems in 
spirits and happy. 

As for Alexis, I tell him I am only just be- 
| ginning to find out his real character. He is 
the very life of the house. He and George 
Serle fraternize very well, and mutually try to 
take the benefit of each other’s information. 
At first I did not think they would get on to- 
| gether, but a day or two's acquaintance made 


ex- 


them very great friends. 

Inearly quarrelled with Alexis, by-the-by, for 
his suggesting that as Mr. Roberts would soon 
‘be here we might as well be married now, 
|instead of waiting for next spring. I asked 
him if he did not think father and mother had 
had annoyance enough for the present, without 
our adding our share to it, and I should never 
forgive him if he said a word to them about 
| anything of the kind. I was in earnest and I 
think he saw it, for he has never referred to 
it since. Indeed, when I remember how dark 
and uncertain everything looked a few days 
ago, and that now there is a future open to us 
wide enough and inspiriting enough for any 
}one—a tract of country almost as large as a 


principality, with its resources still unde- 
| veloped, and hundreds of inhabitants tobe cared 
| for, and if possible raised a little in the scale 
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of intelligence, all, as it were, in his hands— 
I am sure he has enough for his thoughts and 
energies too for years to come. 

And Malvina is safe and her speech restored, 
able to speak as well as any of us. Somewhat 
slowly and shyly, it is true, but that defect 
lessens with every day. 

We had great fun unpacking all Jack's 
parcels, and turning out the treasures they 
contained. One of the pleasures of living in the 
wilderness is, that getting what would in other 
places be simple necessities, gives as much 
pleasure as the greatest luxuries. How we 
turned out and handled dresses and books, 
and carried off our treasures to their respective 
resting-places. Jack had brought us each such 
nice presents, though he must needs worry 
poor Alice a little about hers. Two or three 
times in the course of the next evening he re- 
marked what trouble he had in executing 
Alice’s wishes, but that George and he had 
laid their heads together, and he thought they 
had managed pretty well at last between them. 

“What do you mean, Jack ?” asked Alice, 
bewildered; “I gave you nothing particular 
to get for me except the worsted.” 

“Ah!” said the tiresome boy, “ it is all very 
well now to pretend you have forgotten all 
about it, fortunately my memory is rather 
longer than youvs seems to be.” 

“ You are only teazing,”’ retorted Alice, wise 
by past experience, and nothing more was said 
then. 

Next morning, however, when we were going 
to begin unpacking, Jack stopped in the middle 
of an account of what he had for us, and ex- 
claimed— 

“Oh, and there’s your box too, Alice! I 
know you would never forgive me if I had 
forgotten it; we'll open that first as you are 
in such a hurry.” 

And then he dragged out from among the 
rest a long, thin, deal box, and hammer and 
chisel in hand began raising the lid, while Alice 
looked on with pink cheeks, not knowing in 
the least what was coming, and we all stood 
round on the tip-toe of expectancy. 

«“ Another time, Alice,” remarked Jack, be- 
tween the pauses in his hammering; “you 
must really employ some one else to see to 
this sort of thing for you. I only hope I have 
not got into a scrape as it is, through some 
mistake or other.” 

“ Why, Alice,” said mother, “ what was this 
very important commission? You did not 
tell me of it before.” 

“No,” said Jack; “I was the only one she 
would trust. Here goes!” 

The last nail gave way, up flew the broad 
lid, displaying first sundry sheets of light 


paper smoothed carefully down, and when 
these were taken off, there lay fold after fold 
of delicate embroidered muslin, with snowy silk 
shining through it, and surmounting all a 
light wreath of some airy white flowers; simple 
but good, and tasteful also. Jack had chosen 
well, but he got small thanks at first. 

“Jack, how dare you say I told you?” 
gasped poor Alice, with crimson cheeks, and 
then without more ado she ran away from us all. 

“Jack, you are too bad,” I said; “how 
could you teaze her so?” 

“She is easily teazed,” answered the boy, 
snapping the lid to again, contemptuously, 
and then going off to another case whose 
contents met with a more courteous reception. 

I found Alice crying in her room, and it 
took all my skill and a good deal of eloquence 
to bring her down again. However, she and 
Jack made it up before the day was over, 
and we rowed to Cedar Island that evening, 
and took a picnic tea there; and among the 
rocks, with the marals playing about us, and 
the beautiful snow peaks shining in the dis- 
tance, we heard the rest of Jack’s story, 
end all that Malvina had to tell about herself. 
This I now relate, as nearly as I can, in their 
own words. 

“Tt was not,” said Jack, “until we were 
quite half through our journey, that the idea 
was started of our combining amusement and 
instruction, and coming home across the 
steppes instead of by the more ordinary route; 
it would not make two days’ difference in otr 
time of reaching Obinsk Nor, and would give 
my friends the opportunity of seeing some- 
thing of the wild tribes who roam there. 
Not having heard from you for so long I had 
no notion that my youngest sister had gone 
wandering in such an independent fashion, but 
the more we talked over the plan, the more 
feasible and inviting it appeared. George 
had, above all, the greatest wish to catch a 
Tartar in some shape or other. We consulted 
Sovenoff, who knew the district well, and had 
had dealings with many of the people of Sultan 
Selim’s tribe, the most important individual 
thereabouts; he could talk Kirgis as well as 
his own mother tongue, and was as eager as 
any of us for a spree. 

“We were a strong party, armed to the 
teeth, with very little about us worth stealing 
except the provisions and rifles we carried. 
The baggage we sent on by the more ordinary 
route, giving orders to the men in charge of 
it to wait for us at the foot of the mountains. 
Not by the Barnaoul track, but by the one 
which comes up near our summer residence, 
and which they seemed to know very well, if I 
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“A fortnight ago to-day, we parted com- 
pany with them, and mounted on our freshest 
horses, with plenty of ammunition and all in 
high spirits, we struck off across the plains. 
It was grand to feel the fresh wind sweeping 
towards us over the expanse, and to know we 
were free from all the horrors of city life. I 
was my own man again when I said good-bye 
to the last of those rascally post houses, with 
their lively tribes of brown jumpers, and was 
sure that our fare must, for the present, de- 
pend pretty much on the success of our shoot- 
ing forage,” 

“You heard nothing of Colonel Lanoi’s 
expedition ? ” asked father. 

“T did not know they were out, or anything | 
about them. It was as I said, the most lucky 
chance that we thought of going across the | 
steppes at all, for it made us later than we 
need have been, and we were anxious to get 
home.” 

“Tt was a providence,’ 
folding her hands. 

“ Well, it looks like it, mother, certainly. 
Three days we steered straight for our own 
mountains, encountering no human being; 
once of twice, in the distance, we saw some 
mounted Kirgis taking a survey of us, but 
they seemed anxious to avoid us, and galloped 
away without coming more than within sight 
of us. At night we kept good watch, gene- 
rally regulating our day’s ride so as to make a 
halt near some water. We met very little 
gamé, however, and began to get tired of the 
level country, so at daybreak on the fourth 
morning we had a consultation. 

“Rather to the west of our present position | 
ran a chain of hills, of no great height, but still 
they were preferable to this everlasting plain— 
we should have a better chance of game among 
them, and I asked Sovenoff what he knew | 
about them, and whether we were likely to| 
find an aoul in that direction. Certainly, he | 





* murmured mother, 





right on its back, looking long and carefully 
around. 

“*Do you see anything particular?’ I 
asked, when I thought his survey had con- 
tinued a reasonable time. 

“He jumped down and, taking me on one 
side, informed me with a solemn face that we 
certainly were watched, for that he counted no 
less than five Kirgis at different points of the 
horizon, 

“*Hang them,’ I said, ‘we will chase 
them Sovenoff, and frighten them a little.’ 

“But Sovenoff was strongly against this. 
We knew neither their numbers nor their ob- 
ject, he observed. It would be much better 
to continue for a while as if we were proceeding 
on our usual route, then double again on our 
own tracks, and so give them the slip; if we 
could reach a friendly aoul ere nightfall we 
should be safe. The fellow was so earnest in 
recommending this plan that we gave into it, 
and rode for a full half hour straight towards 
the flanks of the old Altai, then we halted, 
examined the plain on all sides, and seeing no 
sign of any more of our Kirgis friends, who 
having, as they supposed, made sure of our 
intentions for the day, had taken their depar- 
ture. We faced right about, and struck out 
boldly towards the hills, to reach which was, 
for the present, the object of our desires. 

“We had need of all our powers for that 
day’s march. It was broiling weather, the 
long grass under our feet was as dry as tinder, 
no sign of a flower of any kind except a few 
common geraniums, that seemed to delight in 
the heat, as much as the lizards who basked 
among them. We came across some whopping 
big snakes in the course of the morning, but 
were too much in haste to stop to kill the 
vermin. Often we rode for versts together 
over light sandy soil, through which our 
wearied horses stumbled. Water there was 
none, the bottles we had brought with us from 











replied, there was a large aoul belonging to a} last night’s halting-place were emptied by 
friendly tribe on the edge of a lake which lay mid-day, and after that we had to endure our 
at the foot of those mountains. It was a good | thirst as best we might. Sovenoff encouraged 
place, plenty of pasturage, and the water sweet | us by sticking to his assertion that we should 
and abundant all the year round; we should reach the hills by nightfall, and find abundance 
be sure to find Kirgis there; but it was out|of sweet water there, and with this hope we 
of our way. rode on and on, until the setting of the sun 
“Never mind, we said, we would go; it was | streamed red over the steppe; and still our 
slow work riding along, day after day, seeing | bourne seemed far away. We looked in vain 
and hearing nothing but our own voices. We | for some smoke, however distant, that might 
were soon ready to start, breakfasting while announce an aoul, but none was to be seen. 
the horses were being saddled. | We had apparently baffled our old friends the 
“And really it was time to do something, | Kirgis, for they had not been visible since the 
for our provisions were diminishing fast, and | morning. 
not a single wild creature had we seen during! ‘“ We called up Sovenoff and rowed him for 
the whole of yesterday. Before we set off deceiving us as to the time it would take to 
Sovenoff mounted on his steed and stood up- reach the hills, asked him where his promised 
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lake had flown to, as there was no sign of water|but they had come true at last. One cliff 
for versts around us. Sovenoff stroked his | stood out beyond the rest bulwark-fashion, 
beard and assured us that he was right, that round this we turned, and there, in a defile of 
two hours more would bring us to the lake the hills, lay a pretty little lake, about half a 
which he persisted was thicre, though we did | verst broad and a trifle longer. It was a joy- 

not see it; and that as it was now only just sun- ‘fal sight. But no aoul was near it; the whole 
set, we certainly should resh it that evening, ' place looked as lonely and deserted as could 
which was all he had promised. possibly be. No chance for us of shelter, food, 

“Serle and Roberts were dead beat, and the or fire to-night. 
horses hardly less so. A halt was necessary | “ We let our horses drink, and had a good 


before we could finish our journey. Poor 





ghd swim in the cool water ourselves. 
stopped for an hour, therefore, let the tired | Roberts had every atom of skin burnt cff his 
beasts graze on whatever they could find, and face. Serle and I were hardened individuals, 
gave them a feed of corn besides. My com- | and did not feel it so much. I wanted to 
panions rolled up their rugs, put their heads | have a fire lighted and the luxury of some tea, 
upon them, and stretched on the earth, were but Sovenoff, out of spite, I believe, set him- 
fast asleep in ten minutes. I acted as watch- / self dead against our enjoying that luxury. 

man, and felt, I can assure you, uncommonly | we Why, 3 you donkey!’ I said, ‘we have got 
disgusted with our position. It was necessary | quit of the Kirgis hours ago, and your promised 
that we should reach water somehow, but that | aoul has not turned up. What did you mean 
done we would, I was determined, go no fur-| by declaring it was here, when there is no 
ther into this wilderness. If it had not been| trace of anything of the kind?’ He shook 
for Sovenoff’s large powers of imagination we | his head mysteriously, and looked round the 
should never have entered it at all, I said shore, but failing to discover anything but a 














to myself. It would not do to quarrel with | 


him now, but I should be preciously careful 
how I trusted myself to his guidance again. 
“The sun sank lower and lower, and then 
dipped behind the hills, a ball of glowing fire; 
the colours died away over the plain—such 
colours, Nellie; you must see them some day 
—and as a cool wind rose with nightfall, my 
ill-temper lessened and my courage revived. 
I remembered that there was a flask of cold 
tea still left in a forgotten corner of my saddle- 
bag, and that in a little while longer the moon 
would rise and give us plenty of light for our 
journey. And when her first rays began to 
glimmer in the horizon, I awoke my com- 
panions, and dragged out the precious flask to 
share it with them, together with some of our 
lessening stock of sucarees. We were all 


refreshed by our rest, and mounted with new | 


spirit. 


that we wrapped ourselves up in our cloaks, 
and were thankful for their warmth. 


“ Sovenoff had enjoined silence, and we rode 
along almost without speaking. At ten o'clock | 


at night we reached the fvot of the hills, which 
started suddenly out of the dead flat like some 
monstrous sea wall. 
of crags flung together at random, and were 
much less high than we had fancied them to 
be when seen across the steppe. 

“*Now, brother,’ I said, ‘where is your 


fine lake?’ for the place was as dry and dis-' 


mal looking as a bone. 
“*Olose at hand, sir,’ answered Sovenoff, 
just the words he had used since the morning, 


Our horses also seemed to enjoy the! 
night air, and the dew began to fall so heavily | 


They looked merely piles | 





|reed brake, could only reply he didn’t know, 
, but there always used to be an aoul there, and 
Kirgis most likely were near at hand. 

“* Anyhow, we'll have a fire,’ I persisted. 
‘There’s plenty of brushwood hereabouts, and 
I’m not going to be cheated of my tea for 
nothing.’ And so saying I gave orders to the 
other men to light one; Sovenoff retired dis- 
comforted, but presently begged that if I would 
have a fire, I would at least withdraw from the 
lake, a little further up a gorge which opened 
in the hills. We could easily bring as much 
water as we wanted for our meal, and it would 
be safer. 

“So into the gorge we went, and there 
Sovenoff, who really seemed to know the place 
well after all, led the way into a fine cavern, 
which he said was not known to the Kirgis, 
who had a mortal horror of caves, thinking 
they were inhabited by evil spirits, and, there- 
fore, if the light of our fire was seen from 
‘thence it would do us no harm. The men set 
|to work to make a rough pound for the horses 
in the outer cavern, and to light a fire in a 
second and smaller one, which faced up the 
valley and had only a very small opening. 
There we had our meal and relished it too, 
though we all were on short commons, for fear 
we should find no game on the morrow. Two 
of the St. Petersburg fellows were set to watch 
jin the cave which the horses occupied, for 
should they stray or be stolen we were help- 
less, and should most likely perish with hunger 
on the steppe; and the rest of us wrapped 
ourselves up in our cloaks, and, with our loaded 
rifles by our side, were fast asleep in no time. 
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The last thing I was conscious of was Sovenoff| morning dawned inform my companions of 
carefully raking out the remains of our fire, | what I had seen. 
to which he seemed to have an especial aver-| “At day-break, when our party were all 
sion. roused up, we held a consultation, which ended 
“T had slept about two hours or more when | in our determining to use the day which was 
I got an awful start, I woke up P of a sudden, | sea ‘a in trying to Pratt! tps See 
and though the moon was by this time going | aoul, and so give Serle and Roberts the glimpse 
down below the hills, there was enough of her | of nomade life which they so much coveted. 
light left for me to see a human figure dark- Tt was necessary also that we should fill our 
ening the entrance to the cave. I sie gga provision He before Riri te ae 
rifle, and was on my feet, in a moment, when | Supposing the men we had seen to be a fair 
I saw that it was no worse intruder than Con-| half of the fighting individuals belonging to 
stantine Davidskoi, one of our watchers, who, | their encampment, we felt ourselves quite ‘able 





















































stepping cautiously among my sleeping com- 
panions, whispered to me that there was game 
in sight, and he thought he had better wake 
me; and leading the way into the first cave, 
he showed me, through its opening, that 


by the part of the lake which we could see | 


from thence, a herd of deer had come down to 
drink. As nearly as we could judge there 
were about fifty of the pretty creatures, and 
the chance was too good to be lost. ‘They 
were beyond range in our present position, so 
giving the second Russian a shake—he was 
dozing off in a most comfortable fashion—I 


bade him keep a better look out while 
we were absent, and with Davidskoi following 
descended from our shelter towards the 


shore. 

“Fortunately the wind was blowing from 
the lake to us, but afraid of startling the crea- 
tures, even by a rolling pebble, we crept cau- 
tiously along, until we got near enough to 
them, and then, crouching behind a sheltering 
block of stone, we procceded to select our vic- 
tims and take aim. Just in front of me stood 
the sentinel of the herd, a fine buck; he was 
looking across the lake away from us, but 
sniffing the wind as though he suspected mis- 
chief. I was on the point of firing when the 
sentinel gave a cry of alarm, and swift as the 
wind the herd made off at the same moment. 


Ere I could send a flying shot after them, my | 


arm was seized by Davidskoi, and he bade me 
get more into the shelter of the rock. I did 
so, and then looking where he pointed, saw on 
the other side of the water a band of horsemen, 
filing slowly along. They were, beyond doubt, 
our Kirgis of yesterday. They had not dis- 
covered our traces. Had they done so they 


would have been here, on our side of the lake, 


and not on the opposite one. We watched 
them, six men in all, pass along out of sight; 

and as they turned up towards the hills felt | 
sure that we had been followed, and that | 
Sovenoff’s suspicions of an hostile aoul not 
being far distant were correct. The game was | 
far enough away now, and there was nothing | 


for it but to return to our shelter, and when 


| springs, by 


to cope with them. Besides, Sovenoff said 
there was no great likelihood of their attacking 
us boldly, they were more likely to try and 
| carry off our horses, or some other trick of the 
| kind, which would leave us completely at their 
mercy. I instructed my little band to keep 
well together, and after breakfast and a second 
swim in the lake—for the day did not promise 
to be any cooler than its predecessors—we 
began our work. 

‘“* We found that the reed-beds on some parts 
of the lake swarmed with wild fow], that rose 
screaming and screeching into the air as we 
approached their covert; but for the present 
we left them unharmed, meaning to return 
that way in the evening, and rounding the 
end of the lake soon came upon the tracks of 
the Kirgis who had passed us during the 
night. There they were most plain and un- 
mistakably impressed on the soft shore. We 
followed them almost at a gallop, until we 
reached the further end of the water, where the 
ground grew harder, and the hoof-marks less 
distinct; still with a little trouble we could 
track them securely. They had held steadily 
towards the mountains, and having no idea, I 
suppose, of our close neighbourhood, they had 
taken no trouble to baffle any pursuers. 

“ By-and-by we came to the entrance of a 
valley running back among the hills, here the 
traces widened and becamevery confused. Sov- 
| enoff dismounted and examined them carefully, 
‘and then returning to me, with his face spread 
| out into one broad grin, he informed me that 
'the Kirgis had since the night not only been 
home but gone out again, and must have 
passed scarcely an hour ago, They had ridden 
| straight away from the hills in the direction 
'in which they had last seen us yesterday, and 
would, beyond a doubt, soon come across our 
| traces and return. There was no time to be 
Host. * What do you advise?’ I asked Sovenoff, 
who replied that he knew very well where 
ithe aoul would be found now. About half an 
hour’s ride among the hills were some fine 

gs, by which the Kirgis had most probably 
encamped, and that the best thing we could do 
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was to push forward and reach it, while|the younger ones were busy preparing our 
they were still weakened by the absence of our dinner, and to make good use of our time, we 
old friends. told our new friends many stories of St. 
“We took his advice and went on as fast as Petersburg, and the Czar, and of his favour 
it was possible to do over such broken ground ; | for us, which filled them, as I meant it to do, 
the horses picked their way among the rocks | with a wholesome awe of us. I gave the ori- 
in their usual sure-footed fashion, and it was | ginal sentences and Sovenoff translated them, 
just at the end of the half hour that we came and I am tolerably certain the tale did not 
upon a solitary Kirgis, who was posted at a lose in the telling, the faces and gestures with 
bend of the valley, and who the instant he saw ‘which the fellow rehearsed them were worth 
us made off with rapidity. Sovenoff shouted to seeing, 
him that we were friends, and spurred after; “About mid-day our sheep was served, to 
him, but he would not stop; and five minutes | which we were expected to help ourselves in 
after we sighted the yourts, only six in number, | very primitive fashion, and just as we were 
standing in a small, grassy plain just below | putting the first mouthful in our mouths, our 
us, through which ran the stream that kept it| missing Kirgis galloped up to the aoul, look- 

















green even in this summer heat. A few sheep 
and horses were grazing in the pastures, 
children and dogs rolling about together close 
to the yourts; but after the grand accounts 


| 
we had been hearing of the flocks and herds| 


covering the steppes for miles round a Kirgis | wild steeds perfectly. After dinner, at my 


encampment, we were greatly disappointed at | 
seeing only such a small specimen, and felt | 
savage with ourselves for coming so far for 
nothing. 

“Three Kirgis were coming towards us now, | 
the sentry we had seen before and two more 
with him. We drew up in style, and Sovenoff | 
went forward to meet them and held a long 
parley with them; when that was ended he 
came back to us and told us that we had re- 
ceived a proper invitation to the aoul, and that 
while one Kirgis remained with us to conduct 
us there, the other two were going on to pre- 
pare a feast for us. Sovenoff had told them 
that we were travellers from St. Petersburg, 
and under the especial protection of the Czar; 
that what we wanted was shelter for one night, 
and food to fill our saddle bags, as game had 
run short on the steppe. The Kirgis had 
told Sovenoff that the men we had seen had 
orders to watch our movements, as no ane 
knew our object in being there; but that they 
were principally on their guard against a band 
of Cossacks who had been roaming over the 
steppe of late, and visiting the various aouls 
for plunder. The yourts we saw now belonged 
to the son of Sultan Selim, who was at present 
absent with his father. None of the Kirgis 
whom Sovenoff knew belonged to this encamp- 
ment, but we should be made welcome and 
free to go or stay as we liked. This was good 
news, and we rode boldly down to the village, 
the children and two or three old men, who 
seemed to be the only guardians of the place, 
besides those we had seen already, coming to 
meet us, and bidding us welcome. We dis- 
mounted, sat on the ground in a circle, and 


ing black at us first of all, but becoming more 
amiable gradually as they listened to their 
friends’ account of us. 

“They were a fine-looking set of men, quite 
a picked band I should say, and managed their 


request, they held a sort of review, and went 
through all their drill for our benefit. As the 
twilight came on we gathered again round one 
of the fires, and Sovenoff and I resumed our 
post of story-tellers, and crammed them with 
marvels for the rest of the evening, while 
Roberts was busy sketching the groups of 
listeners. Thanks to my talent for narration, 
we had all become the best possible friends. 
A fine large yourt had been prepared for our 
party, the horses were picketted close to us, 
and when it grew dark we finally turned in for 
the night, leaving two of the men on guard. 

“It had been an extremely still day, and I 
had been surprised while story-telling at seeing 
the door curtain of a large yourt just opposite, 
which contained the ladies of the aoul, violently 
agitated ; but I thought nothing of it just then. 

“At daybreak Sovenoff entered our tent 
with a face full of news, and began by asking 
us if we had heard the noise during the night. 
‘What noise?’ I asked, for we had slept so 
soundly that not an atom of an idea from the 
outer world had reached us. About mid- 
night, however, the whole aoul had been 
roused by the arrival of Chief Kasamir, who 
had returned to his own special premises, and 
was at first in a tremendous rage at finding 
that strangers had been admitted into the 
camp. On hearing our history, and from what 
a far away land we had come, he calmed down, 
and received Sovenoff’s assurances of our pacific 
intent, and our wish to depart the next morning. 
«What, in the name of fortune, was he so 
anxious to keep the aoul all to himself for?’ I 
asked. There was nothing very precious in it 
so far as I could see. 





smoked pipes with the old gentlemen, while 





**You are wrong there, sir,’ said Sovenoff. 
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‘His favourite wife lives in the big yourt we 
saw standing a little apart from the others. 
The Chief is so fond of her that she leads him 
by the forelock, like a tame pony.’ 

“*And does this Chieftainess delight in 
solitude then ?’ 

“*Not at all, sir; but a few weeks ago one 
of the Kirgis warriors captured for her a 
female slave of great beauty, whom she wishes 
to adopt for her daughter. Her friends have 
been searching for her in all parts of the 
Steppe, and sending. Cossacks to the aouls to 
try and discover her; therefore Chief Kasamir 
removed some of his yourts to this out of the 
way part of the country, which few know, and 
they purpose remaining until all search for the 
girl is over.’ 

“Ts she a Russian maiden, Sovenoff?’ 

“No, sir, the Kirgis say not. She belongs 
to some strange tribe who live far from here, 
and is not like the people of these parts.’ 

“*Ts she kindly treated ?’ 

“*Certainly. The Sultana wishes her to 
be as her own daughter. She may do any- 
thing she likes, except run away.’ 

“*Why,’ said Serle, ‘we have come across 
a regular Tartar romance. Who would have 
suspected that big tent of holding an im- 
prisoned princess.’ 

“*Seems to me,’ I said, ‘if her friends are 
searching for her still, we ought to rescue her.’ 

“*And bring the whole horde about our 
ears ?’ asked Serle. ‘There is no use in being 
rash. The best plan for us is to send word to 
Barnaoul, and see if anything is known about 
her loss there. We can give information to 
the authorities, and if necessary guide them to 
the spot.’ 

“*And in the meanwhile Chief Kasamir 
will have moved his aoul somewhere else, and 
precious work we shall have to discover them, 
or they will take themselves off to the Chinese } 
frontier and never be heard of again.’ | 

“* But at all events you will be able to give 
the news that she is alive and well, and kindly | 
treated. It is not as if she was suffering any 








informed that the Chief requested the pleasure 
of ourcompany. We found him sitting at the 
door of his yourt. Chief Kasamir was a fine- 
looking Kirgis, apparently over thirty. He 
knew a little more of the ways of the civilized 
world than his followers, had been once to the 
fair at Irkutsk, and was delighted to talk to 
us about our travels. We told him that we 
were journeying from St. Petersburg, and 
were anxious to make acquaintance with his 
honoured father, Sultan Selim, the fame of 
whose great deeds and riches had reached us 
an immense way off. 

“ Kasamir asked us next if we were not afraid 
of wandering on the Steppes in so small a band. 
Did we not know how easily we might be 
robbed and murdered? To this I replied that 
in our own country we were all great war- 
riors, and we should like nothing better than 
to try our prowess against that of his bravest 
men. That we were well armed, and knew 
many fighting spells which the Kirgis had 
never heard of, and which would overcome 
them in a minute. And what was more we 
were under the gracious protection of the 
Holy Czar, who would be certain to take most 
terrible vengeance on all the Kirgis if one of 
our band were injured by any of their tribes. 

“To all this Chief Kasamir listened open- 
mouthed, and his next question was what we 
wanted of him. 

**Only guides to Sultan Selim’s aoul,’ I 
answered ; ‘but at present our party are 
rather weary of wandering on the Steppes, and 
would be glad to rest to-day in your yourts.’ 

«You are welcome to do so,’ he answered. 
‘To-morrow I will give you guides across the 
Steppe to my father’s aoul.’ 

“Tt is well,’ I answered. ‘To-day we in- 
tend going to hunt in these mountains; will 
Chief Kasamir accompany us ?’ 

“He took to the idea wonderfully. The 
|hills, he said, were full of game ; he would 
| hunt with us this morning, and in the evening 
we would doubtless tell “him some more of 


‘those tales which had delighted his followers 


hardship.’ | the night before. 


“* Serle,’ I said, ‘I’ve got a little sister of | 
my own, you know. 
they had carried off P’ 


“This we promised, and in a short time the 


Suppose it was Malvina /aoul was all bustle, preparing for the hunt, 
| which was to be held on a large scale, and in- 


“«Tell you what,’ said Roberts, who had aj clude nearly all the able-bodied men of the 


good deal of quiet sense in him, though you | establishment. 
‘what's the use of our | saddled, the Chief’s little son, a boy of seven 
or eight years old, of whom he seemed extra- 
vagantly fond, and who had been poking curi- 


would not fancy it; 
going away to-day in such a hurry? Let us | 
stay here a little, and I'll finish my sketches, 
while you two go shooting; then we shall have 





While our horses were being 





more chance of finding out the true story about | of the morning, ran up to me, and begged to 


this captive.’ 


look at my rifle; it was unloaded at the 


“This was the resolution we finally came | minute, so I allowed him to handle it, and as 


to. Just as we had had our breakfast we were | he took the weapon from me, and clasped it in 
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both hands, 1 saw on one of his wrists some- 
thing that looked to me like an old acquaint- 
ance. 

“*What’s that?’ asked Serle, seeing me, I 
suppose, look queer. 

“ «That is an amulet that I gave to Malvina 
a little while back.’ 

“* Nonsense !’ 

“* Sovenoff!’ I shouted, and the fellow ap- 
peared. ‘ Here,’ I said, holding the boy’s hand 
towards him, ‘ what do you call that thing?” 

«* An amulet, sir. Why, Master Jack, it is 
the same we took out of the eagle's nest last 
year !’ 

“*You hear what he says,’ I said to my com- 
panions. ‘Depend upon it this slave of their’s 
is my own sister! That would account for 
my having no letters for so long from home.’ 

“«There might be more amulets than one 
of that pattern ?’ suggested Roberts. 

“*Tt is the same, I tell you. There’s a 
chipt bead, I remember as well as possible; 
for I let it fall myself, and thought I had 
broken it.’ 

“Qutside we heard the noise of Chief 
Kasamir’s party mounting, and Davidskoi put 
his head imside the yourt to say that our 
horses were ready also. 

“*Come along now, Jack,’ said Serle, ‘ we'll 
find out the rights of this in the evening. 
What's the matter with you now, man ?’ 

“<«Qnly,’ I said, pointing to the horse on 
which Chief Kasamir was mounted, ‘that 
white mare has been more than once to Obinsk 
Nor.’ 

“Serle began to look grave. ‘It is barely 
possible,’ he remarked; ‘besides we heard you 
know that this slave belonged to some wild 
tribe.’ 

“T was unconvinced, but so uncertain what 
would be my best mode of action that when 
the others mounted I did the same. The Chief 

and Sovenoff were to go first, the former to 
show the way, the latter to act as interpreter. 
Then came ourselves and our men, with the 
rest of the Kirgis bringing up the rear. 

“T rode in a sort of dream, thinking what 
had best be done. We had to pass close to 
the women’s yourt, and I rode purposely nearer 
than the others had done, but all seemed quiet 
within; when, just as I had passed it, a pierc- 
ing scream—a cry which seemed to go to one’s 
heart, and the words, ‘Brother, oh brother!’ 
brought us all to a standstill. I was on the 
ground in a moment, and in a second more 
held safe in my arms, as I had suspected, poor 
Malvina! 

“What followed was extreme confusion; the 
Kirgis gathered round their Chief, and my men 
round me. 


“ At first I thought we should have to fight 
for our lives ; but the Kirgis after a little vocife- 
rating and threatening, apparently were afraid 
of our battle spells, and thought better of it. 
It was well they did so; for I was helpless, 
with the child clinging to me in a sort of mad 
terror, least she should be taken away again. 
Sovenoff used his wits and his tongue well, 
and threatened the Chief with such an amount 
of anger and revenge if he did not give up this 
slave, who belonged, as he might see, to his 
master, that after a long and angry argument, 
during which weapons were clutched more 
than once, the great man ,was brought to 
reason. 

“ Malvina’s extreme terror had grown quieter 
by degrees, and she told me how in the horror 
of seeing us as she thought all leaving the 
aoul, her speech had come to her, and she had 
found herself able to call on me to rescue her. 

“No hunting was to be thought of after this. 
Very sulkily we all went back to the yourts, 
and after a short council decided that it would 
be best to stay here no longer, but to set off 
homeward at once. Kasamir had retired from 
public view to digest his anger as best he 
might, but I sent Sovenoff again to blow him 
up well, and threaten him that as soon as we 
got to Barnaoul the authorities should hear of 
his behaviour. The result of this was that 
just as we were on the point of starting I was 
told that the Chief entreated me to speak with 
him again before I left. 

“<«Tell him to come to me if he has any- 
thing to say,’ I answered, and in a few minutes 
up came my gentleman, properly submissive, 
to beg that I would not accuse him to the 
Government, and to request my acceptance of 
the Zarina as a token of friendship from him. 

‘“* After this we left the mountains, and came 
here with all speed, for we were vexed enough 








to think what trouble you must have been in 
for the last two months. 

“And now, little one, it is your turn to tell 
the other end of your own adventures.” 

But though the child did her best, her tale 
was rather a broken one; I will therefore 
leave out the interruptions it met with, but 
write it down, as nearly as I can remember, in 
her own words. 


CHAPTER XIX.—MALVINA’S STORY. 


“Arter I left you that Sunday afternoon,” 
said the dear child,—ah, how wonderful that 
she could talk to us,—“I went through the 
wood, straight to the old cedar to feed my 
squirrels, and when I had given them all the 
sugar and bread I had brought with me, I 
thought I would go down to the shore for 








some hepaticas. You know there are quantities 
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of pink, and blue, and white growing close | see that no one followed us, for every now and 
together in the ponies’ pasture-ground. I|then he mounted some crag and looked to- 
watited to fill the plate that stands on mother’s | wards the lake, called out to his companion, 
work table with them, for the flowers she had and then rode after us. I knew there was no 
already were withering, and I knew I could chance of your coming after me already, you 
get green moss among the fallen trees. The would not have thought anything was wrong 
wood was quiet, quite still, and the sun bright at once, and would never fancy that I had been 
and warm. I was not afraid of any harm | carried off in this way. 

coming to me, I was used to go the same path} “We passed over a great deal of ground I 
every day, and as I went along I kept wishing | did not know, and at last we came on the track 
I could sing like the birds, who were hard’ witich leads to our summer plateau. I hoped 
at work nest-building in the forest. I was | we were going there, and that I might be able 
careful not to go too near the edge of the water perhaps to get away, and find my way back 
for fear I should fall in, but I found plenty of} home again. It grew colder the higher we 
flowers at a little distance from it. They were! climbed up the mountains, and we often saw 
wide open in the sunshine, and I wished Alice | great patches of snow still unmelted. At last 
was with me to see how beautiful they looked. | the sun sunk behind the hills, and soon after 
I stooped down to gather them, but had hardly | we stopped at the edge of a cedar clump, just 
got one handful, when a noise close behind me | above a little lake. I remembered the lake, it 
made me start, and before I could see who it |was the same by which (Jack had told me) 
was or what was the matter, a great thick! Michael and Stephanie lived. Oh, if Michael 
cloak was thrown all over me, and wrapped | would only come now, I thought, but I suppose 
round me so tightly I could hardly breathe; I) he was safe at home some versts distant. 
felt myself lifted on a horse, the person who| The Kirgis stopped in the shelter of the cedars, 
held me jumped up behind me, and rode off; Mahmoud lifted me down from his horse, took 
with me at a gallop. I was dreadfully fright-| off the cloak, and spoke kindly to me, but I 
ened, and nearly fainted with the cloak round | could not understand what he said, and when 
my head; I could not struggle, nor move a | I cried and clasped my hands to beg him to 
limb and was held tight, so that there was no} take me back to Obinsk Nor, he turned away 
chance of my falling. The horse went on and and went with his companion to tether their 
on, along the lake, I guessed. By-and-by, I| horses, and gather dry wood fora fire. I lay 
knew we were turning up the gorge, for the|/on the grass and cried, I was so stiff I could 
sound of its hoofs showed that it had left the} hardly stand. It was just dark, and I was 
turf; it began to go a little more slowly, and} cold and wretched. I prayed to God to help 
just as I felt that I could not stand the stifling | me, but no help came. ; 

a minute longer, ‘it stopped altogether, a hand| “After awhile Mahmotd came and picked 
loosened the folds of the cloak from my head, | me up as if I had been a baby, carried me a 
and when [I looked up, I saw just above me | little distance to a corner of the rocks, where 
the face of a wild Kirgis. It was the same| they had made a fine fire, and set me down by it 
man who had given me rides on the Zarina on a stone, over which they had laid my cloak. 
when they came about selling the ponies. He|I was glad of the warmth and felt better for 
looked at me to see if I was hurt,and mademe sit | it; they wanted me to eat, and offered me tea 
upright before him on the horse. I could not | and biscuits, which I was sure they must have 
speak, and my hands were still fastened down| brought with them from the Priesk, but I could 
like a mummy’s, but I cried enough, for I| not take any, I was toowretched. Whentheysaw 
could not think what would become of me, or | this they began cutting down cedar boughs with 
how you would ever tell where to look for me. | their axes, and soon made a little balagan, like 
But he didn’t mind my crying, and after that| what Alexis makes for us in the woods. In 
one stop rode straight on up the mountains, | this they spread a great many furs, which the 
by paths that I have never been before. When/| second Kirgis had with him, and then Mahmoud 
we had gone some way like this, he stopped} made signs to me to lie down and go to 
again, and gave a short cry, this was answered | sleep. I went and rolled myself up among 
by a man’s voice, and then from out of the| the furs, but I did not wanttosleep. I thought 
shadow of some rocks, came a second Kirgis, that by-and-by they would drop off, and then I 
armed just like the one who was carrying me. | might creep out and hide somewhere among 
They spoke to each other a little and after that | the rocks, where they could not find me, until 
we proceeded. The Kirgis who held me, and} the day broke, and I could get to Michael’s 
whom I remembered having heard Sovenoff| cottage. I was sure I could manage to find the 
say was called Mahmoud, went first and the| path, Alice had so often described it to me 
other followed, keeping watch I suppose, to| But though I stayed awake a long, long whilc 
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it was no use, Whenever I looked out there 
was the fire burning brightly and one Kirgis 
sitting by it with his eyes open and his spear 
in his hand. One watched while the other 
rested, and at last I went to sleep also. 

“T was roused by some one touching me, and 
when I started up I could not think at first 
where I was. The green walls of the balagan, 
and the great tops of the mountains which I 
could see through its opening, pink with the 
rising sun, puzzled me for a minute, but soon 
I remembered all and began to cry again. I 
did not know what I should do. Mahmoud 
spoke kindly to me, and led me out by the fire, 
wrapping my furs round me, for it was only 
just sunrise and very cold. A rabbit they had 
speared was roasting over the fire, and I was 
so hungry that I quite enjoyed a bit of it that 
Mahmoud cut off for me with his knife, and I 
took some biscuits and tea also. When the 
men had ended their meal they began to take 
down the balagan and extinguish the fire, and 
remove every trace of our encampment. They 
let me wander as I liked, and I contrived, 
while they were busy, to climb a little way up 
into one of the cedars and knot my handker- 
chief rounda bough. I hoped some one would 
see it and take it to you. I was afraid that 
you would think I had fallen into the lake, for 
I knew you would see my basket on the edge, 
and that then you would not look further for 
me. 
“When the Kirgis had finished their task, 
Mahmoud wrapped me up comfortably and 
seated me on the horse, and sprang up behind 
me. I was allowed to sit up to-day and look 
about me at the beautiful scenes we passed 
through. I saw that as we passed over the snow 
the horses’ footmarks showed clearly, and I was 
glad of it, though it would melt only too soon. 
When we descended lower into the valley, and 
came on bare ground again, I contrived to tear 
off a little bit of my dress and let it fall, and a 
few minutes afterwards I dropped another 
morsel; but it was no use, for the Kirgis who 
rode last saw them, picked them up, showed 
them to Mahmoud, and threatened me angrily 
with his spear. He also went back a little 
way to see if he could find any other pieces. 
Mahmoud scolded him for frightening me, but 
they watched me more narrowly after that, 
and I saw there was no chance of my escaping 
at present. 

“We halted for an hour or two at mid-day, 
just on the edge of the steppe, and then went 
on again until past sunset. The poor horses 
grew so tired they could hardly stumble 
along. 

“Just beforedark we came uponasmall Kirgis 
encampment, consisting of five or six men (the 


same who had been at Obinsk Nor) and some 
horses. The Zarina was among the number. 
She looked like an old friend to me, and bowed 
her white neck for me to stroke, as if she 
remembered me. These Kirgis had evidently 
stayed here waiting for us. 

“The next day I was mounted on the Zarina, 
Mahmoud carefully keeping hold of her by a 
rein, and we went on in this way, with short 
rests, for two days more, always keeping to- 
wards the south. It grew hotter with each 
hour almost, and was hard work riding at last, 
and water was often scarce. 

“Just at the evening of the fourth day since 
we left the dear old home, Mahmoud pointed 
out to me a dark shade on the distant steppe, 
and a little smoke rising from it; I could not 
understand what he said, but I supposed it 
was the aoul to which he was going to take 
me, and so it proved. Rather after dark we 
came to an immense mass of flocks and horses, 
and passing through them to the aoul itself, 
which was a large one, consisting of about 
twenty tents or yourts. All the people came 
out to welcome us, making a great noise and 
confusion; many of them wanted to take 
off my hat and look at me, but Mahmoud 
drove them all back with his spear, and took 
me to the door of the largest yourt, outside 
which burnt a fire, with two or three men 
sitting round it, one rather young warrior had 
the place of honour on the carpet, and from 
his handsome dress and arms I concluded that 
he was the chief. Mahmoud lifted me from 
Zarina, took off my hat and pulled down my 
hair with his great dirty hands, made me 
stand in front of the chief, who looked at me 
for a few moments, and then, taking his pipe 
from his mouth, said something to his attendants. 
This resulted in their fetching, from a yourt 
where he had been held captive, a boy of about 
fourteen, who was given over to Mahmoud, 
who embraced him with every appearance of 
joy, and then they too departed. I was left 
standing by the fire, while the chief smoked, 
and was silent. I was very tired and stiff, and I 
felt as if in Mahmoud’s going I had lost the only 
creaturewhom I had hoped would be kind to me. 
I began to cry, not knowing what would become 
of me. This made the chief take pity on me; 
he took his pipe out of his mouth, and signing 
me to follow him, walked to a yourt a little 
way off. It was fullof women, old and young, 
most of them ugly, with small eyes and broad 
faces. There was a great out-cry when I came 
in, and they all gathered round me at once, 
pulling my hair and feeling my clothes. Then 
the chief led me up to a divan on which sat a 
lady younger and better dressed than the 





others; she spoke kindly to me iz a soft 
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voice, wiped my eyes with her dress sleeve, 
and made me sit down on the cushions at her 
feet, while she talked to the chief, and ap- 
parently asked him a great many questions 
which he could not answer. He did not stay 
long, but went away. Then my friend ordered 
the women and they brought me some food. 
I was so hungry I was thankful to eat it, and 
afterwards to go to sleep and forget all my 
troubles for that night at least. 

“They returned to me in the morning, how- 
ever, and I grew miserableagain. I felt there 
was very little chance of my getting back to 
you. I must be hundreds of miles from the 
Altai, for I could only see their peaks, quite in 
the faint distance, when the sky was very clear. 
My only hope was that after awhile the Kirgis 
might wander northward, and then I thought 
I might find an opportunity to steal one of 
their horses and ride off from them. At 
present I could do nothing but wait, except 
praying God to help me, and make it turn out 
for good to us all. I knew that sooner or 
later it would do so, and even now His mercy 
was. with me, for, beyond the actual trouble, 
and the disagreeableness of this savage mode 
of living, I was treated with the greatest kind- 
ness. I was called a slave, and was supposed 
to wait on Farizan, the chief’s wife, but this 
waiting was not much more than handing her 
her tea or ornaments, and sometimes helping to 
dress her. At first they tried to teach me 
their language, but I made them understand 
that I was dumb, and they left off attempting to 
make me speak, and treated me with more 
respect, as if they were a little afraid of my 
silence. 

“ But though I could not speak, I took pains 
to learn to understand what they said, and by 
degrees I picked up the explanation of my 
history. 

“The aoul belonged to Chief Kasamir, a 
son of Sultan Selim; he could not agree with 
his father, and so had set up a camp of his 
own. Mahmoud was one of his chief warriors, 
and had fallen into disgrace and was suspected 
of treachery. Kasamir had seizedon his youngest 
son and favourite, to hold him as a hostage for 
the good behaviour of the father. For awhile | 
Mahmoud had submitted to this, thinking that 
patience was a cure for most evils, and that 
Kasamir would be convinced of his loyalty and 
release the lad; but when months went by and 
he showed no intention of doing so, Mahmoud | 
could stand it no longer, and offered bribe | 
after bribe to procure his son’s freedom, but | 
the chief rejected all he could bring. At last, 
in despair, Mahmoud told him that in his 
wanderings on the Altai he had seen among 
the Russians a yours maiden of another race, | 








with hair more golden than the sun, and a face 
fairer than the spring flowers, and that he 
would steal her and bring her away to 
Kasamir’s aoul, if he would, in return, release 
the boy. Kasamir consented to this, thinking 
that such a maiden would be a good wife for 
his infant heir, and that till he grew upshe could 
serve Farizan, and be to her as a daughter. 

“ All this I heard, and more, but it did not 
trouble me much, as I hoped to escape sooner 
or later, and in the meanwhile I did my best to 
make friends and seem contented with my lot. 

“My worst hardship was the dirtiness of 
the yourts and the people who lived in them. 
By degrees I managed to make my way of 
living a little less savage. The women wero 
always obliged to wait until their husbands 
had done their meals, before the remains of 
the feast were brought to them, but Farizan, 
as the chief’s favorite wife, was rather better 
served than the rest, and when she found I 
would not eat scraps of meat torn from the 
bones by dirty hands, and preferred going 
without my dinner, or eating wild berries, she 
gave me a little dagger, and told me to help 
myself. The Kirgis generally take their milk 
and keep it in dirty skin bags (never washed 
out) until it is sour. I showed them that I dis- 
liked this diet greatly, and after the first day 
or two they allowed me to choose a nice goat 
and milk it for myself, so that I had fresh 
milk twice a-day, which made the bad bread 
more eatable. Platter and cups, though not 
quite unknown in the aoul, were few and far 
between; but fortunately I found near the 
stream, a bed of fine white clay, out of which 
I made several cups and platters for my own 
use, and burnt them in a fire. They were 
rough, of course, but then they could be washed 
as often as I liked and kept clean, and I 
fancied my tea tasted better out of them than 
from the metal cups the others used. 

“Farizan gave me a corner of the yourt for 
my own especial treasures, and she used often 
to come and turn over the things she found 
there, look and wonder, then laugh and stroke 
my head. They made me dress in Kirgis cos- 
tume, and took away my own clothes, but they 
let me keep my brooch and Jack’s amulet, and 
Farizan often gave me some new ornament or 
other. 

“ T liked to be busy; it prevented my fretting 
so much. The days seemed dreadfully long 
when I had nothing particular to do; besides 
I thought I might do the poor women a little 
good if I could teach them to be more civilized. 
If I could have spoken I would have told them 
about God and our Saviour; I often wished 
for it. They used to be so curious whenever 
they saw me saying my prayers, and could not 
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understand why on Sunday I would not work, 
and liked to be by myself, quiet. I had no 
Bible, you know, but I used to sit and think 
over all the bits I had learnt, and pray for you 
all, and for the poor heathens around me. 
“Fortunately I had my little work-case in 
my pocket when I was stolen away, and a big 
clasp knife of Jack’s, they were of the greatest 
use tome. I was very careful of my precious 
needles and thread, but sometimes I mended a 
torn dress or veil for the chieftainess, and the 
other women in the yourt used to crowd round 
always to watch me working. They weave a 
rough sort of cloth and embroider, but most 


of their best articles of dress or furniture are | 


obtained in barter from the Chinese or Rus- 
sians. 

“T thought I would try to cook also; I had 
so often watched Alice and Nellie at work, and 
had tried my hand on biscuits and puddings 


myself. I did not know how I should manage 
about eggs, as they had no fowls in the aoul, 


but one day I found by the stream a wild 
duck’s nest with four eggs in it tolerably 
fresh, and with some milk and sugar I made 
some nice custard, beating it up in one of my 
earthenware bowls, and when supper time came 
I gave it to Farizan, She was delighted 
with it, and from that evening I had work 
enough as a cook. ‘The little boys in the aoul, 
when I had shown them what I wanted, thought 
it fine fun to go nesting for me, and used to 
ride miles, sometimes being out the greater 
part of the day, to get me eggs of water birds. 
I had’ some ever to make them under- 
stand the difference between stale eggs and 
fresh, but at last that was managed. I made 
cream cheese also, and biscuits and cakes of 
different sorts; I should like to have tried my 
hand on some bread; but having failed once 
or twice I gave up the idea, and ate biscuits 
instead. 

“ But my greatest friends were the flowers. 
I was allowed to ramble about near the aoul, 
and Selim, Kasamir’s little son, generally went 
with me. One afternoon I came back with a 
great many flowers, and made a pretty nose- 
gay to adorn Farizan’s divan, and also dressed 
her up with flowers as prettily as I could, 
stuck them in her hair, and fastened up her 
dress with them in English fashion. 


plete liberty, feeling sure, I suppose, that I 
could not run away. I never forgot my hope of 
escaping. When I was out on the steppe 
looking for eggs or flowers, I took every 
opportunity of observing the direction of the 
mountains and the course of the streams. 
Every day, too, I fed Zarina with biscuit or 
sugar, and the creature got so fond of me she 
would follow me like a dog. I was allowed to 
ride her sometimes, and the Kirgis were 
surprised to find I could keep my seat as well 
as their own women. 

“When I had been at the aoul about a 
month, the pasture was pretty well consumed 
in that part, and the tents were struck, and 
we journeyed for a day and a-half to the north- 
west. At this distance we came upon fresh 
pasturage in abundance, and a small lake, and 
I learnt that we should most likely remain 
here for the rest of the summer. We were a 
good deal nearer the mountains, and I thought 
I would try to escape as soon as the aoul had 
| got fairly settled. I managed to make and 
i hide, in two skin bags, biscuits enough to 
jlast me for several days, and I had another 
leather skin to be filled with water. These I 
meant to hide among the shrubs at some 
| distance from the aoul, and where I could find 
|them in a moment. 
| “ But the very morning I had fixed to take 
|them there, a strange Kirgis came to the 
| aoul and had a talk with Chief Kasamir. 
The chief came into his wife’s yourt to speak to 
jher. I was in my own corner, and pretended 
to be asleep on the carpet, and I heard him 
tell her that soldiers from Barnaoul were out 
| searching the steppes for a lost girl, and that 
'she had better depart at once, with one or 
‘two yourts and just the animals she would 
| want, to a more secure hiding place. So then 
|I knew that the search for me was going on, 
and that I should be taken somewhere out 
| of the way, out of all chance of meeting my 
| friends. That very afternoon we started, 
|leaving the greater part of the aoul quietly 
| in its old position. I was not allowed to ride 
|Zarina this time, but was put on a little old 
| pony. That night we camped on the bare 
| steppe, no fire was lighted for fear of betray- 
ing our whereabouts. About midnight I got 














I did it | up quietly, got hold of my bags and crept to 


partly for fun and to see how she would look, |the side of the camp on which the Zarina 


but she was delighted, walked about as proud 


was fastened, untied her, slipped the bags 


as a peacock, and next day begged me to/over her shoulders, jumped on her back, and 


See 
adorn her again in the same manner. 


the other women in the aoul wanted to have in the direction of the mountains. 


bouquets and wreaths made for them, and my 
fingers were kept busy to supply their demands. 
In these ways I made a great many friends, 


and by degrees they allowed me almost com-|the course I had to take on the previous | 


Then|in a moment more was riding at full speed 


It was a 
clear moonlight night, and cool after the hot 
day; my horse felt its freshness, and went 
on at her best speed. I had carefully noted 
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evening, and when once I was outside the 
camp I cheered her on with touch and hand. 
I hoped for at least four hours’ start of my 
pursuers. But, alas! I had miscalculated 
their watchfulness. 

“Tf my departure had been unnoticed until 


daybreak, I might have had a chance of 


escaping from my jailers, but I had scarcely 
been gone five minutes from the yourts, when 
[ heard a shout in their direction, and I knew 
that my absence had been discovered, and 
that in the time it took to mount their horses 
they would be in full chase. I felt it was 
hopeless, but I could not give up the chance; 
it was possible that I might come across the 
soldiers whom I had heard were out searching 
for me. ‘Zarina seemed as if she understood 
my anxiety, and swept along as lightly as a 
bird; there was no other horse in the camp to 
match her in speed, and she was going now at 
a pace the bare idea of which would have 
frightened me at another time. 

“T shall never forget how the steppes looked 
that night. I had seen them many times 
lately under starlight and every change of 
day; but now the plain looked dim and solemn, 
with the moon shining above it, and the grass 
waved in the night wind as I rushed by, its 
rustle was the only sound after the shout died 
away, At the moment there seemed no living 
creature abroad in all the wide expanse except 
myself, and the loneliness was almost awful. 
Yet I should have been thankful, too thankful 
if it had lasted; I should have been joyful 


buried itself in the earth just in front. The 
frightened horse started and swerved, and 
| unprepared for the start, I was thrown over 
jher head on to the ground, and lay there 
stunned by the fall. I did not remain long 
|insensible, but when I recovered I saw that 
| I was again a prisoner. Kasamir was stoop- 
|ing over me to see if I was really hurt, and 
Zarina, with bent head and panting sides, stood 
close by. At my fall she had checked her 
headlong gallop, and returned to my side to 


|remain until I wanted her, 


| “ A great agony passed through my mind, 
| I had ventured and failed in my attempt. I 


thought I should never see my home again, 
and as Kasamir stooped to lift me to my feet 
I fainted away. 

‘*When I recovered I laid in the old 
corner of the yourt. Farizan was bending 
over me anxiously, and exclaimed with joy 
when I opened my eyes. She scolded me 
and coaxed me in one breath. Asked me why 
I tried to run away when I was kindly treated, 
and she loved me as her own daughter, and 
would break her heart if she lost me. Adding 
that I must never do such a thing again, for 
the chief was very angry, and declared that if 
[ dared to attempt it another time he would 


ras 





| 


kill me at once. I heard it all, but I would 
not show that I understood her. I was too 


| miserable to care if I was killed; it would be 
| better, I thought, than living always with 
{these people. 


“T had not been hurt by my fall, beyond 


had I known that there was no human being | feeling a little giddiness for the next day or 
to bar my path to the mountains, which [| two, and was able to start with the others at 


hoped the morning light would show me| daybreak. 


bounding the horizon. 

“ Before a quarter of an hour had passed 
however, I heard a second shout, nearer and 
fiercer this time. 
for a moment, and saw two Kirgis hardly a 
quarter of a verst distant. I struck the 
Zarina with my hand, and she took as it were 
a fresh start. The Kirgis shouted to me to 
return, but I paid no heed to them. One was, 
I was sure, Chief Kasamir himself. On and 
on we rushed, the Zarina gradually increasing 
the distance which separated me from my 
pursuers, Once again, at the end of an hour 
or more, I heard a shout, and looking back saw 
through the starlight that I had one pursuer 
instead of two. A gleam of hope came over 
me that escape was possible, that as one horse 
was exhausted the other might likewise be 
tired out. Again I struck Zarina, and the 
beautiful creature bounded on with renewed 
effort, when suddenly I heard a whizz through 
the air behind me, I bent low, and at the in- 
stant a long lance passed over my head and 

I. 


I ventured to look behind | 


[ had to travel with a mounted 
Kirgis by me, the same who had chased me 


the night before. His horse had been lamed 


iby putting its foot into the burrow of some 


wild animal, and was useless, and left behind 
us to find his way back if it could to the aoul. 
His master watched me narrowly, and threa- 
tened me with his spear occasionally, though 
the wretched old pony on which I journeyed 
could not have galloped half a verst to save 
its life. 

“That evening we reached the hiding-place 
on the hills where Jack found me. It was a 
good place to be in, cooler than the actual 
steppe, and with plenty of game and sweet 
water. They kept a close watch on me and 
would let me ride no more. Not that I cared, 
I was sick and miserable, and for a day or two 
did nothing but lie on the divan and fret. 
Farizan was very kind to me; indeed, I should 
have loved her if I had not been so anxious to 
get back to you. 

** After we had been in the mountains about 
a week, I began to think I was very foolish, 
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that I need not give up the idea of escaping 
because I had failed once. They would begin 
to trust me again if they saw me apparently 
resigned to my fate, and while I was obliged 
to wait I had better improve the time in learn- 
ing all I could, in case I ever had to wander 
alone on the steppe. 

“Kasamir only stayed to see us settled, 
and then departed to return to the aoul we 
had left, and so divert suspicion in case the 
Cossacks should visit it. The greater part of 
the men were also out all day watching, for 
fear of our being discovered. The chief had 
ridden away with the Zarina, and I was not 
allowed to go near the other horses, so that I 
had no chance of taming them. 

“The day that Jack arrived I was sure that 
some news of the Cossacks had reached Farizan, 
for our scouts came in at night, and the tid- 
ings they brought seemed to cause anything 
but pleasure to their friends. Farizan would 
not let me stir outside the yourt in the morn- 
ing, and was very angry with me when I tried 
to do so. 

“ By-and-by the noise in the aoul told me 
that strangers had arrived. I grew wild with 
anxiety, and tried to peep through the curtain 
of the yourt, but one of the women was watch- 
ing me and dragged me roughly away from 
my place. All day they guarded me, and 
avoided speaking in my presence of what was 
going on outside. At last, in the evening, I 
heard a voice I was sure I knew, shouting an 
order in Russian. I rushed to the entrance 
of the yourt and seized the curtain which closed 
it, but before I could lift it I was caught and 
pushed back. 

“T do not think I slept five minutes toge- 
ther that night. I was watched all through 
it, one woman keeping guard by turns while 
the others slept. 

“ At daylight again I heard Russian spoken 
outsid the yourt, and once I fancied English. 
Farizan’s little son was playing about, run- 
ning in and out as he liked. I contrived to 
slip on his arm the armlet that Jack found in 
the eagle’s nest, and which I always wore since 
the day I was carried off. I knew if any one 
from Obinsk Nor saw ft they would most likely 
remember it. So many of the villagers had 
asked to look at it when it was first discovered. 
T also gave him my knife to play with, in the 
hope that it might catch some one’s eye. 

“ At last I heard one of the women say in 
a whisper to another that the strangers were 
starting, and then came the noise of horses 
trotting by. The inmates of the yourt rushed 
to various spying holes to see the show, and 
thinking the danger was nearly over, neglected 
me fora moment; unperceived, I pulled out 


my dagger, and cutting a small hole in the 
felt of the yourt, just close by where I was 
sitting, and looking through it, saw several 
Russians and one stranger, whom I was sure 
was a European, and directly afterwards, rid- 
ing immediately behind Chief Kasamir, came 
my own brother. The horror of seeing him 
leaving me, of knowing that he was close, close 
by—so close almost that I could have touched 
him, and yet that he should be going away 
again, not knowing that he was leaving me 
behind among these savages, seeing escape so 
near and yet so impossible altogether so over- 
powered me that with a great effort I found 
my voice, and screamed aloud to him. I saw 
him rein his horse and start and turn, I knew 
I was dumb no longer, and then as the women 
came from the door to seize me, I took advan- 
tage of their astonishment at hearing my voice, 
burst through them all, and reached my 
brother. In the confusion that followed I did 
not know what was happening. I only re- 
member determining that they might kill me, 
but should never tear me away from Jack.” 

“T’ll bear witness to the strength of that 
determination,” said Jack. “My throat has 
hardly yet recovered the squeeze I received.” 

Malvina laughed out merrily as she said, 
“T wonder what you would haye done in my 
place ?” 

“TI! Why, of course, I should not have 
thought of returning for a year or two at least. 
Just think, child, what a grand opportunity you 
have lost of studying Kirgis manners and 
customs; why, you would have been a walking 
marvel to the rest of the world, if you had not 
been in such a hurry to come back here.” 

“Don’t mind him, Malvina,” said Alice. 
“With all his make-believe dignity, he is no- 
thing but a great big teaze.” 

“1 know,” said Malvina, twisting her fingers 
in pretended viciousness round a thick brown 
curl and pulling it; “as father says, ‘his 
bark is always worse than his bite.’ ” 

Those two months of wanderings and self- 
dependence have made a great change in our 
pet. From being the youngest and so much 
taken care of, she used to appear more of a 
baby than she really was; now she is self- 
reliant, and womanly in her ways. ‘The fresh 
air of the steppes has driven away the look of 
delicacy from her face, and made her stronger 
altogether. The habit of silence still clings 
to her a good deal, she will sit by the hour to- 
gether without speaking, and is shy of saying 





what she feels and thinks; but she has no dif- 
ficulty in expressing herself, using almost too 
many book words. She likes to be busy about 
the house, and will take Alice’s place with my 
mother. 
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OF MAN’S DATE UPON EARTH. 


By MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 


Some have dreamt that Adam, though placed alone in Eden, 

As perfect fruit and flower himself of man upon this earth, 

Had yet mean human kindred, out of Paradise, beyond, 

Poor forms of lower manhood, that had crept through generations ; 
Commencing in some brutish phase, or, haply, viler still, 

Through fish and humbler vegetal, or aboriginal monad. 

They fancy hinted vengeful tribes, of whom black Cain was fearful ; 
They hear of some dim nomad realm, where he roamed forth to build; 
They think that on some savage shores, Australian or Fuegian, 
Remnants of such Pre-Adamites are dwelling to this day ; 

They deem it strange and false to claim a unity of race 

For Negroes, Laps, Chinese, and Persians, Esquimaux, and Britons; 
They want uncounted eons for development of man, 

His languages, inventions, and customs and traditions, 

And claim primeval Adam a result of million ages, 

Before in perfectness he could stand up and speak with God. 


Vain, vain imaginations !—For the Maker made him perfect, 
Though free to fall, more free to rise, upright and very good : 
The Maker made him man at once, proportioned and adapted, 
Man at his best as all beside, at best and full of seed. 

True, he had come as if the fruit and climax of creations, 
Lower forms through long drawn eras leading up to him : 
First after the chaos, were motion light and cosmos, 

Next the lighter swathe of air, and grosser band of waters, 
Third, the land productive at a word, an age of vegetal life ; 
Fourth, the ordinances of heaven, and our circling seasons ; 
Fifth, an era of great whales, of lizards, bats, and birds ; 
Sixth, of all creatures on earth after their kinds and orders: 
Then all these eras long wrought out were indexed by six days, 
The literal week of cosmos, with its human lord and master, 
Last in the pageant of creation shown the king of all, 
Preceded by his servants, and surrounded by his courtiers, 

And with that gentle queen beside him, springing from his heart— 
The mother of all living, and the Empress of the World! 


The Maker taught man language, with no need to learn it slowly, 
And gave him reason, light, and skill, at once and without stint: 
The Maker afterwards on earth filled those lost years of Adam 
(Who, in full vigour, though just born, stood not as child, but man) 
For Christ, the second Adam, as thus forelived the first, 

By making-up Time’s earliest gap of three and thirty years. 

Why else should Christ have died so soon, nor lived the span of life, 
Except that Adam’s sudden manhood lacked those years preceding ? 
Hence, both first and second Adam build the perfect Man, 

And so the model creature hath its harmony and oneness, 

Christ fulfilling Adam’s life, and dying on his birth-day, 

Thus by life and sacrifice precursing death and sin. 


Then, as for those avengers, whom black Cain so justly feared ; 
Might such not well have been dead Abel’s unnamed brethren ? 
Fruitful Eve was crowded round by throngs of sons and daughters, 
And, beside his holiest Seth, Adam had bands of children. 

Then for that nomad realm of Nod; the name is exile, flight,— 
So given in after years, as where the manslayer had fled: 

And for all savage tribes; those outliers of the nations 

From earliest times have stolen aside, crawling away from light ; 
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Degenerated and sensual sons, though well-nigh sunk to brutes 
Still must we own with sadness those poor prodigals our brothers. 


The learned scheme out several races, culling the extremes of each, 
To set forth such exemplars in strange and startling contrast : 
The Hottentot, the Arab, the Fin, and the Malay, 

The stunted dwarf of the Obongo, the wiry-thewed Red Indian, 
The lithe Hindoo, the sturdy Russ, the Tuscan, and the Tartar, 
How oppositely seen are these as different in kind. 

Yet such diversities are strong in their extremes alone, 

Their means have much of likeness as of the same great family ; 
For, such shades of difference flit over every race, 

Such a melting of one into the other over all the world, 

That many times in any crowd one may discern all features, 
The Tartar’s eye, the negro’s lip, the high Caucasian brow. 


And look to the varieties of breed, everywhere rife in nature ; 


- No two provinces alike, for herds or flocks or produce. 


The northern cattle brought down south, to rich and sunny pastures, 
Within three generations lose their rough and stinted shapes ; 
Fishes of various rivers have peculiar forms in each ; 

Antelopes are diversely spotted in their several prairies : 

How wide the differences between the racer and the drayhorse, 
The setter and the spaniel, the bloodhound and the bulldog ; 

Yet these within man’s knowledge have sported from one breeding, 
With more of strong distinctive traits than human races show. 
Climate, soil, and habits, hardship, luxury, diseases, 

These will operate strange change on members of one stock ; 

Nay, the same nursery of children, tended just alike, 

Come of one father and one mother, similarly fed and taught, 
How various oft in body and mind, and bents to good or evil, 
How often different and distinct in features and in forms. 


Adam, by his name the Red, had intermediate colour, 
His sons diverging either way toward the light or dark: 
Or haply Cain’s dread punishment was blackness universal, 
That curse of primal murder overclouding soul and body ; 
So his offspring, stained like him, should carry down the tint, 
And through some negress wife of Ham survive in Noah’s Ark: 
Not but that Christ’s glad gospel hath since made all things new, 
The leopard’s spots are scattered, and the Ethiop’s skin is changed, 
Peter’s sheet had every kind, and none are now unclean, 
Candace’s sable eunuch is as pure a soul as Abel; 
In Jesus all are made alive, and sons of Ham and Canaan, 
Even if Cainites, are made clean, and white as snow on Salmon. 


Adam placed in Eden, at perfection mind and body, 
After his bitter fall was left to reason and inventions : 
And Seth’s good sons kept righteousness to sanctify their lives, 
Religion and the peaceful arts, with homes and flocks and herds; 
But Cain’s and Lamech’s evil spawn contended in corruption, 
And Tubal-Cain—old Vulean—gave them weapons for their wars : 
The good seed, fixed in tropic climes, soon grew to wealth and science, 
While centuries of intellect, so crowded in one life, 
Ripened wisdoms rapidly, and forced the race of Seth 
To early miracles of skill, discovery, and knowledge : 
The bad seed, crawling miserably about the wintry world, 
To wrestle with hyenas in those glacier-caves and forests, 
Soon forgat all goodness in their struggle for mere life, 
And sowed the cliffs, the sands, the lakes, with savage human seed, 
Dwindled, weak, with animal skulls, where reason’s lamp burnt dimly, 
And scarcely battling down the bears with axes of chipped flint. 

































































































































Mammoths and fish-lizards may have lived and fought with such, 
In marshy wilds and lakes, aswarm with scaly dragons, 
Behemoths and Leviathans coeval with our race, 

Nor near so long extinguished ‘as some eager sages argue. 

That bad seed fiercely pioneered the better human family, 
Traversing glaciered continents and the warmer tilted poles ; 

But in the hardships of such toil decayed and grew degraded, 
While Japhet’s happier sons came on and seized the spoils of Ham. 
Bushmen, Australians, and Andamans have well-nigh sunk to apes, 
But Jews and Saxons and Chinese preserve their nobler vantage ; 
Whole tribes have lost their high estate, and fallen near the brute; 
Hottentot skulls and Celtic jowls are humbling and deforming ; 
But brutes can never win one step progressing up toward man ; 
There is the great gulph fixed, and effort cannot leap it : 

3rutes cannot rise to reason, to religion, or to speech, 
Nor man quite quench his lights, nor fall to animal dumbness. 


And there is none urgent reason in the languages of men 
Why more than these six thousand years Man should have dwelt on earth ; 
For those languages have so great likeness, so much to point at oneness, 
That Adam’s primal tongue may well be found their centre. 
Speech was the earliest inspiration breathed into man by God, 
Not unmeaning utterance, but rational expression of the mind ; 
Though words were few and short, in sound they told the sense, 


And the Great King listened condescendingly, to hear Man name his servants : 


Thus from that first beginning in providence and reason 

Words grew, and things were called, as earth’s lord pleased to hail them. 
As every tribe of men hath Adam one sole father, 

So every language in the world hath one, one only, root ; 

And, as the various races with all difference are the same, 

So many tones of likeness bind those diverse tongues in one. 

Then say not thou this knot is lazily cut by miracle, 

Though there was that miraculous beginning, in analogy with all things else. 
Speech, God’s first gift to man, combining voice with mind, 

By lip and tongue pronouncing his articulated wants, 

Evolved, by daily growings out of those one-syllabied seeds, 

The slowly-gathered hurvest of that patriarchal language. 

Thereafter, as our Maker willed, the reason given to man, 

Conceived for thoughts, revealed by speech their carved or written symbols, 
Signs set for sounds, to teach beyond the hearing, 

And somewhiles secretly devised to hide their facts from foes : 

Hence grew lists of divers signs expressing the like sounds, 

And varied symbols showing forth the differences of utterance. 

In a cold clime speech grew stern, more liquid in the warmer, 

Hardship growled his guttural notes, and plenty poured soft rhythm, 
Hatred hissed and muttered, love made long-drawn music, 

Courage spoke out whole round words, cowardice whispered halves ; 

So that, even short of Babel, over various climes, 

Within few generations many tongues would scon outspring, 
Constructed with much likeness as to common rules of grammar, 

In times and modes and forms of speech, the laws that build up language, 
The voeal sounds trom lung and throat, and checks by mouth and lip 
Are alike in every people’s tongue, whatever be their symbols ; 

And names for things, with words of action, oft are found alike 

In many languages of men with sundry common phrases : 

So that, varying in much, in much are tongues so like, 

Their root is seen as one, with a hundredfold of tillering. 


There remaineth the question of dispersion, the peopling of this globe; 
And more than fifty centuries give more than ample time. 
No monumental relic of our race hath near such age; 
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Not piled-up rocks of Druidism, nor galleries in the cliffs, 

Nor giant prairie-mounds, nor flint knives, nor stone hatchets, 
Nor later far strange Yucatan, nor wondrous Elephanta : 
None need be more than half as old; and, for barbarian eras, 
Tradition, fable, lunar years, confound historic fact. 

Man in degradation at his darkest worst estate 

Crawled over all this planet, from Arctic to Antarctic ; 

Age after age, from east to west, he slowly wandered on, 
And rafted the tempestuous seas, or crept across the Poles ; 
Nor needed more antiquity ; the circuit of the world 

Was tracked by those who dwell thereon far sooner than men doubt it. 


FADING 


Durine four days the rain has continued to 
pour down unceasingly, as though sunshine 
and bright skies were blessings never to be 
hoped for again. Under the influence of this 
gloomy autumn weather it is difficult for the 
memory to call up the picture of the earth, as 
it appeared on one of last summer’s glowing 
days, when the fair face of Nature, now dis- 
figured by tears, smiled forth in all its fresh 
beauty, and the air was filled, not with the 
odour of decay, but with the scent of a thou- 
sand newly-opened flowers. It is difficult to 
recall that picture; it is still more difficult to 
believe that it represents what once actually 
existed; but it is a far harder task, on an 
afternoon like this, to convince one’s self that 
all that brightness and fragrance will, after a 
few short months, return. 

The gloom and damp seem to penetrate into 
one’s very soul, and dispose one to dwell on 
the thought that all the glory and sweetness 
of life have passed away, to return no more. 

The spirit that now “haunts the last year’s 
bowers” has boldly entered our dwellings, 
and taken us unawares, before we were pre- 
pared to, defy him with additional light and 
warmth upon our hearths. When the winter 
has once fairly set in, the dark little imp will 
find my tiny sitting-room too bright and 
cheerful for his gloomy influence to prevail; 
but now—four wet days in the middle of this 
autumn month—what can we do then? It is 
gloom and decay without, and no brightness 
and life within. 

Three o’clock on the afternoon of the fourth 
day, and not a gleam of light appears in the 
leaden sky. I wish I could close the shutters, 
and by the help of fire and candles deceive 
myself into the idea that it is a cosy winter 
evening; but such a proceeding might alarm 
my opposite neighbours, and give rise to 
troublesome though kindly meant inquiries ; 
so I can only'look up and down the street, 
and wish that something remarkable would 





AWAY. 


happen. Alas! remarkable events are very 
rare in Dulford, and they never do occur on 
rainy afternoons. 

At length Dr. Stock’s carriage enters the 
street. Surely some one must be ill. That 
is a little exciting. I wonder who it can be? 

I see Miss Turnall at her bow-window ; and 
further down Mrs. Cherrymore, with her face 
pressed against the glass, anxiously watching 
the progress of the doctor’s carriage. It 
passes my door, Mrs. Cherrymore and Miss 
Turnall can see it no longer, and reluctantly 
leave their posts of observation; but I have 
the advantage of them, and I at length per- 
ceive that it stops at the last house on the 
opposite side of the street. Old Mr. Hogg’s! 
How provoking! It is nothing of importance 
then after all, for probably he has only another 
attack of the gout, and in a few minutes Dr. 
Stock runs down the steps in the pouring 
rain, jumps into his carriage, and drives away. 
There is now nothing to be seen but the drip- 
ping roofs and shining pavements, so I turn 
away to take another despairing look towards 
the west from the back window. 

Could this be the same scene that I used to 
gaze upon with so much enjoyment, sitting by 
this open window, on those smiling summer 
mornings and calm dewy evenings only ‘so 
short a time ago? Could those tattered 
shrubs have ever been beautiful with leaves 
and blossoms; those tall, stern elms, soft and 
undulating in their rich foliage; and those 
dark borders brilliant with flowers, whose 
heads were proudly raised towards the sun 
instead of being bowed to the earth on the 
damp mould P 

It is but too true this sad change has in- 
deed taken place; and more than that, my 
garden, in its present state, is but a just pic- 
ture of what must come over all the fair 
things of earth. There is no endurance; 
what is bright to-day must to-morrow grow 
dim ; what is full of life has in itself the seeds 
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of decay and death; all “glorious beauty is a 
fading flower.” Youth with its ardent aspira- 
tions, its heroic resolves, and delicious fancies 
soon departs; the friendships of early days, 
once so glowing, change and cool; the sweet 
foliage of the green spring-time quickly gathers 
the dust upon it ; the blossoms of the roses drop, 
petal by petal, upon the grass; the sunshine 
of our prosperous days is clouded almost be- 
fore we have rejoiced in it; and even that 
more glorious light and glow, shed abroad in 
the soul when first the Sun of Righteousness 
shines forth within, fades and cools from its 
first ardour. Thus the oft-repeated dirge is 
daily proved to be true, as we find that every- 
thing bright and beautiful has its doom within 
itself in the elements of decay and change; 
and we see that as existence commences so do 
these powers at the same time begin their 
direful work. 

I remember some years ago certain lines 
which were great favourites in those days, and 
I can still recall the delightfully melancholy 
sensation with which we used to repeat that 
sad refrain—“ Fading away.” 

Only last week I came upon these verses in 
a long unopened drawer, while searching for 
an old letter. Th2 colour of the ink with 
which the copy had been written was so faded 
that the words were scarcely legible; the 


hand that traced them had been cold and still | 


for many a year; the scenes among which 
they were written had passed away; joys and 
sorrows then paramount had been borne down 
by,the rapid current of the following years; 
and it was with changed feelings also that I 
regarded now the sentiment of the verses 
themselves. 

Once I had delighted in the pensiveness 
called forth by the plaintive iteration of the 
truth that everything bright and sweet is fad- 
ing and passing away; for when the roses of 
life’s summer are blooming in such abundance 
around us, that the store of beauty and fra- 
grance appears to us exhaustless, we can afford 
to indulge in sentimental reflections over their 
rapid departure, because it is a loss which we 
have never actually experienced, and from 
which we cannot but fancy we shall after all 
be exempted. But when we wake from our 
dreams, and find that they really are gone, we 
feel that the vacancy is a trial to be borne 
bravely and silently, rather than a subject for 
pensive versification. So on a summer’s day 
perhaps, when life was young, while enjoying 
the beauty of my garden, and walking in a 
haze of golden sunshine among the flowers in 
their prime, I might have found a certain 
dainty delight in the reflection that all: this 
brightness and glory were “fading away.” 











But now, on this sombre autumn afternoon, 
the realization of this sentiment fills me with 
peculiar sadness ; and I feel I must either try 
to banish the thought from my mind, or else 
endeavour to discover some gleams of light 
hidden under this, the gloomiest of Nature’s 
laws. 

It is always far better I find (if one has a 
chance of getting an advantage over a de- 
pressing reflection) to face the foe rather than 
to flee from it. You may shake off a melan- 
choly thought, but it will only return again ; 
once, however, prove to yourself that the 
dark cloud is full of light and blessing, and 
you have then no further cause for fear. 

Let me consider, therefore, in what respects 
this law, by which all earthly things must 
quickly fade and pass away, presents an 
aspect of encouragement and hope. And first 
it occurs to me that this law reigns only 
over imperfect things. It is impossible to 
conceive the idea that perfection can have in 
itself the elements of decay. We leave those 
things that are behind, in order that we may 
reach forth unto those better things which are 
before. Our childhood dies; we leave its toys 
behind us, and its dreams fade away; but it is 
not that we may remain desolate and empty ; 
the higher aspirations of youth succeed, the 
more advanced knowledge, the warmer affec- 
tions, and more delicious fancies. These again 
“fade away,” to be followed by the calmer 
judgment, the more enduring friendships, 
the beneficial experience, the larger sympa- 
thies of maturer years. Thus we die daily, in 
order to enter into a fuller life. 

We are “subject to this law—in hope” 
(Rom. viii. 20). The double hope that what 
has passed away may return, or that it may 
be exchanged for something higher and better. 
Thus when we look out upon the earth in all 
the glory of summer, and painfully reflect that 
in a few months this clear sky will be dark, 
the rich foliage of these trees rotting on the 
ground, and all the flowers faded; we should 
also recollect how many an autumn, full of 
decay and death, has been succeeded by a spring 
as redundant in life as though it were the 
first response to the Divine command—“ Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its 
kind.” Suns, it is true, must set, but almost 
before “the dews have wept their fall,” they 
rise again glorious as ever; and the death of 
many a “day, most cool, most calm, most 
bright,” has been succeeded by the dawn of 
another, equal in sweetness and beauty. 

“Roses, angry and brave,” as that which 
“bid the rash gazer wipe his eye,” are still 
abundantly ours; nay, they are now even 
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more crimson and fragrant than those old 
blossoms which bloomed that season when 
Herbert mourned over their early death. 

It is well to be reminded by the quickly- 
fading flowers of the mutability of earthly 
things; but there is another lesson which we 
may learn from their decay, more full of hope 
and comfort. It is this. The old blossoms 
pass away; but they are succeeded by a fresh 
race, and these, year by year, through the 
processes of culture, attain a superiority in 
size, colour, and form, far beyond those which 
are gone; and thus we see that even the 
withering flower is “subjected to vanity in 
hope ”—the hope, not only of its renewal, but 
of its advance by death towards perfection. 
Here is surely a good hope set forth for us, 
and for the human race at large. Our imper- 
fect roses wither and fall; but it is that, under 
the great Husbandman’s hands, we may 
through the inward culture of the Divine 
Spirit upon our souls, and the outward prun- 
ing of life’s discipline, bring forth blossoms of 
a nobler form and richer fragrance, redound- 
ing more to the glory of our Master. And as 
we look around us in the world, and watch 
with deep concern the fall of many valued in- 
stitutions, and the decay of many an ancient 
source of blessing, let us take courage, and 
consider whether these too are not “ subject to 
the law of vanity—in hope ”—the hope—rest- 
ing on God’s promise to be always with His 
church—that these imperfect blossoms are 
only falling to be succeeded by others more 
vigorous, sweeter, and more glorious than the 
Church has ever yet produced. 

Besides the encouragement inspired by the 
general reflection, that it is only over the im- 
perfect things of earth that this law of “fading 
away” holds its sway, I find that, in looking 
back over the circumstances and events of the 
past, I have much cause for gratitude, that my 
life has been subjected to its dominion. In 
retracing the path already trodden, we must 
not only recall the joys that are no more, and 
the bright things which so soon were gone. 
It may be well in the flush of youth and pros- 
perity to remember that “it is written on the 
rose—fading away,” but in later years we 
should not forget that those words were equally 
inscribed upon the thorns which once beset 

our path. We can not only look back upon 
happy days gone by, upon pleasant friendships 
now no more, upon the youth, and strength, 
and ardour which once were ours; but we 
should ask ourselves what has become of that 
grief which once seemed to press out all the 
sweetness from life, and to make the world 
empty and dark? Where is that sharp 





separated from us, but have we not, also, 
parted company with some whose influence 
was most injurious to us; or from whose de- 
traction we suffered, and whose hostile designs 
were stronger than we could overcome? The 
summer days are gone by, but so have also 
the cold storms of many a winter. Where are 
now the days and nights of pain which once 
we knew? Where are the hard times, the 
years of strife, the bad harvests, the prevailing 
pestilence, in which we once lived? Let us 
not forget that they all passed away. If roses 
must fade, thorns no less must die. “ My faith 
is large in time,” and I believe it bears away 
from us more difficulties, griefs, and follies, 
thar it does joys and blessings. Even now 
it is partially true that the evils of this present 
state are like the chaff, which the wind driveth 


hope that the day is approaching, when this 


misery alone. In that new world, righteous- 
ness and truth shall be established for ever, 
“and there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; for the former things are passed away.” 
And by these “ former things ” we are to under- 
stand only the evils of life, sin and its dark train. 
The blessings we have received, the sweet enjoy- 
ments which we now look back upon with tender 
regret, “ all that we have lost and mourned for; 
the loved ones that have gone before; theinnocent 
joys of childhood that so soon fleeted by; the 
quick sympathies that soon were checked; 


fair hopes to which disappointment brought 
blight and decay, all these will return, and 
abide there, no longer subject to the law of 
passing away.” 

I find, then, that this “ subjection to variety,” 
which at first sight appears like the dark, cold 
hand of some remorseless fate, tearing from us 
the roses of life, is in truth one of the wise and 
tender arrangements of a loving Father, who 


highest good. It is, indeed, not only accam- 
panied by hope, but it is the very source and 
spring of hope; for every expectation of future 


mutability of earthly things; and thus the 


of trials and difficulties, from the hopeful per- 


The beneficent, healing influence of the con- 
tinual change going on in us and around us is 
never more remarkable than after the sudden 
stroke of some desolating afftiction. 
Christian who hears the voice of his Savieur 





anxiety ever piercing the heart with its cruel 


sting? We may mourn over the friends now 


away; but we have besides the sure and certain | 


law of dissolution will reign over sin and | 


the warm affections that soon grew cold; the | 


good must be founded on onr experience of the | 
mind derives encouragement ander the pressure. | 


suasion that these, too, cannot be permanent, | 
but are subject to the law of passing away. | 


Even the | 
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amidst the storm, is often ready to cry out at “The time of buttereups; 
such times, in the words of Schiller,— The fluttering time of sweet forget-me-nots ; 
The time of-fervour and the rose; the haytime } 


“The heart is dead, the world is empty, 
And there is nothing to wish for more.” Of last summer’s hopes.’’ : 

In him who has sown only for an earthly 
harvest, the commencement of decay in the 
natural powers and the passing away of youth- 
ful vigour may indeed awaken feelings of 
despondency, because he is losing that on 
which he depends for the execution of his 
plans and the achievement of his triumphs ; 


But after a while breaks in the clouds appear, 
the blue sky smiles through, the sun shines 
; forth again, and the gloom and darkness, like 
3 all else, fade away. The spring returns to the 
heart, the world is no longer empty, but forms 
of sweetness and beauty spring up anew, and 























\life’s last closing day the fresh feelings, the || 


Like snow in May, E ape 4: ‘ 
|ardent aspirations, vivid fancies, warm affec- 


| As if there were no such cold thing. 

|| ‘Who could have thought my shrivelled heart 

| Could have recovered greenness ? It was gone 

; 3 Quite underground, as flowers depart 

To see their mother root when they have blown, 
Where they together 
All the hard weather, 

Dead to the world, keep house together. 


i the words of the more enlightened poet better ; 

i fit the surprised spirit,— but such regret should have no lasting abode 

H ii tosis 0) Tid Vero Geet ka Caan |in the soul united to Christ, and thus made a 

: ae Hage sag . | partaker of that divine Spirit which “shall be 

; 4 Are Thy returns! E’en as the flowers in spring, |} : * bige’’ - | 
; | To whic F ee in him as a well of water, springing up into 
. | 0 which, besides their own demean, ternal life.” The Christi iineniianiion tt 
i | The late past frost tributes of pleasure bring. epee ane ae? oe vee ee ser 
: | Grief melts away secret of perpetual youth, and may retain to || 


| tions, the unsuspicious generosity, the heroic | 
resolves, the constancy, and even the capability || 
of intense enjoyment, which are considered to be || 
| characteristicof the morning hoursof life. ‘‘ What | 
| 
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|is the good of being young,” said an Addiscombe 
| cadet, in all the vigour and hopefulness of early 
imanhood, as he took leave one evening of 
ee On BOODy oeeroee YR Bere Te | the late Dr. Marsh, “ when one sees @ man of 
: ors | cighty in better spirits than the jolliest of us? | 
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eenphetar ne Dp rachis Avast: | The hope inspired by the daily renewal of 
I once more smell the dew, the rain, : ef , h ; 
ssa ele veal h! sate That | the inward man in increasing strength, purity, 
And relish versing, oh: my only light | . 0 
7 a! 2h |and wisdom, and the steadfast hold on an un- 


it cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom Thy tempest fell at night.”’ 


changing Friend and Saviour, whose love is 
independent of external circumstances, give to 
é : faith the victory over the law of passing away 
In entering the autumn of life we are often to which everything in this world is subject. 
disposed to look back upon the summer days | For what meaning have the words decay and 
gone by, and fancy that the golden season of death to him that already “hath everlasting | 
poetry and romance has passed away for ever. life abiding in him”? They only express the | 
But there is a sense in which this even may fading away of the imperfect, corruptible form, | 
again and again return. Only the egotist| that it may be renewed again in power and | 
lives in a perpetual winter of sunless skies and glory, the taking down of the frail tabernacle 
colourless scenes; the heart that is full of a order that the soul may dwell in that city | 
sympathy and love, “ready to rejoice with | “which hath foundations, eternal in the heavens, 
those that do rejoice,’ again and again passes incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
through, in the lives of others,— not away.” A. J. BUCKLAND. 
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WE closed our last article on “The Alms-|great improvement on its predecessor. In 
house” at the date of the old Poor Law of| point of fact, legislative interposition was im- 


j the 43rd of Elizabeth, and submitted our) peratively demanded between the rapid de- 
j opinion that the new Poor Law of 1834, with | moralization of the labouring class and the 


all its inevitable defects, which time and experi- {ruin of the ratepayers. In evidence of this 
ence have already somewhat modified, was a/ position we may depose a few striking facts. 
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For instance, in 1831, i.e., three years before the 
new Poor Law, the burthen of pauper mainten- 
ance had actually increased, as compared with 
what it was thirty years previously—4. ¢., in 
1801,—as 7 to 4; or supposing the aggregate 
amount of poor-rates divided among the whole 
population then existing, what cost 9s. 1d. per 
head in 1801 cost 17s. in 1831, calculating at 
the same value of money. ‘This threatening, 
perilous, accumulating impost struck at the 
roots of property and industry; it arrayed 
against each other, in a perpetual civil war of 
money, the payers of the community and 
the receivers. It embittered and dried up 
the sluices of voluntary benevolence on the 
one hand, and multiplied temptations to reck- 
lessness and non-productiveness on the other. 
It miserably reversed the quality of mercy, 
for it was strained ; and instead of being twice 
blessed, it was— 
“Twice cursed,— 
Cursing him that gave and him that took.” 


Charity was smothered under a heap of 
compulsory exactions. The expenditure for 
the relief of the poor rose to its maximum in 
1818, when it reached nearly eight millions 
sterling, with about eleven millions and a half 
of population ; and the expenditure sank to its 
minimum in 1837 (just three years after the 
new Poor Law), when its amount scarcely 
exceeded four millions. It is satisfactory to 
know that during the three years preceding 
1852 there was a progressive decrease at the 
rate of 6, 7, and 8 per cent. on the totals of 
each preceding year; and the next year the 
poor relief cost a little less than five millions 
sterling—i. e., something less than only a mil- 
lion more than the amount in 1837, the year 
of the minimum, notwithstanding that our 
population in the fourteen years had increased 
by about three millions, the proportion in 
round numbers being as fifteen to eighteen 
millions of persons.—(Vide “ Poor Law Re- 
port,” p. 90, Appendix No. 11.) In other 
words, in 1851 it required three millions less 
money to feed tive pauperism of three millions 
more population than it did in 1818! 

Nor has this reduction been effected by any 
false and cruel economy in grinding the faces 
of the poor; on the contrary, they have been 
better fed, lodged, nursed, doctored, educated, 
and clothed than at any former period in 
English history. The reduction has been just 
where we most wished to see it, in the dimi- 
nished number of applicants for relief. Thus 
the decrease of paupers of all classes on Ist of 
January, 1850, as compared with their num- 
ber on the 1st of January, 1849, was nearly 
60,000. It was upwards of 60,000 comparing 
the year 1851 with 1850, and nearly 29,000 


comparing the Januaries of 1851 and 1852. 
I believe this result is mainly to be accounted 
for by the increased education and employ- 
ment, and the improved morale of the people, 
both in and out of union houses. These 
buildings present very different scenes from 
those which were formerly the normal pro- 
gramme of what was called, as a sorry jest, 
“the House of Industry.” 

The old workhouse and the union, placed side 
by side, afford a contrast striking as the fable 
of the “Beauty and the Beast.” Instead of 
the indiscriminate agglomeration of all cha- 
racters, sexes, ages, antecedents, and condi- 
tions—mental, moral, and social,thrust into the 
same receptacle, like a huge live sausage, which 
commonly stigmatised the old workhouse as 
the parochial pesthouse, the miserable lazaretto, 





where virtuous poverty was robbed of its last | 


grace of integrity by its cruel adulteration | 
with the vices of pauperism,— instead of this | 


injustice, the new system classifies its inmates, 


and approximates, as far as practicable, the | 


public asylum to the sacred privacies, decen- 


cies, and even comforts of a larger kind of | 


home. 
vamped up from time to time with fresh junks 
of wardroom as the old parts decayed or the 
parish increased, and piled up in an irregular 
mass of crazy shapes, and at different periods, 
the ancient and the recent, stucco and brick, 
rough-cast and masonry, cobbled together like 
the piebald patches on the coats of their in- 
mates, exhibiting, in the anomalies of its ex- 
terior architecture, a type of the nondescript 
confusion that reigned among their occupants, 
—the new law harmonized its structures with 
the purposes to which they were devoted, and 
in their orderly arrangement, in their neat and 
stately elevations, indicated alike their internal 
discipline, and a monument not unworthy of 
the patriotic charity that raised them. The 
better home of the pauper made him more re- 
spectable. Instead of the poor wittol of the 
workhouse, whose antic inanities too cheaply 
played the function of the parish jester, and 
whose daft merriment shook pity into involun- 
tary laughter,—under the new system, his 
mental aberrations, veiled from every gaze 
except the eye of scientific humanity, secures 
to him the tender and considerate treatment 
due to the plea of mental orphanhood. In- 
stead of the degrading custom of farming out 
the poor to contractors, who took them, one 
with another, at so much a head, and too often 
broke them at so much a heart, the law, like 
the “faithful and wise steward ” in the Gospels, 
itself prescribes their dietary, and “gives them 
their portion of ineat in due season.” Instead 





of this fierce paunchy spite of beadledom, and 


Instead of the dilapidated buildings, | 
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the microscopic tyrannies of the officials, 
themselves frequently raised, cheap and nasty, 
from the pauper class, their acquaintance, if 
not their sympathy, with only the darker cha- 
racteristics of which disqualified them from 
appreciating its more genuine and respectable 
claims,—now the governor and subordinates 
of the union of necessity belong to the edu- 
cated and responsible class, and are bound to 
exercise, and for their own comfort are likely 
to exercise, rather a parental than despotic 
control over their establishments. Instead of 
the constant spectacle of tottering old men 
shaking their greasy rags of many colours 
with every quiver of their limbs, as they 
lounged about the gloomy purlieus, scram- 
bling, wrangling, cursing, and impotently men- 
acing one another for the penny tossed among 
them, as much in scorn of their squalor as in 
pity for their penury, by the passers by,—in- 
stead of all this, the gateway of the union dis- 
plays its clean and comely fraternity, clad in 
the decent livery of “the house,’ occupied on 
some easy task adapted to their years, or gos- 
siping in quiet conclave with their companions 
in adversity. And, best of all, instead of 
noisy little precocious mobs of neglected 
children, running, shouting, swearing, quar- 


relling, and fighting about the old workhouse 


homesteads, like a troop of wild colts on the 
moors, the union collects them in a kind, 
motherly way in nurseries and schools, accord- 
ing to their ages, and eventually relieves itself 
of the burthen of their support, by teaching 
them the duty and the dignity of self-depend- 
ence. 

I speak of these things with some knowledge 
of the facts. I officiated for some years as an 
honorary chaplain to the paupers in my earlier 
ministry, under the old régime; and served 
as chairman of one of the largest unions in 
the kingdom for nearly twenty years under the 
new law. My experience in both has sug- 
gested the contrast, I feel bound to admit, in 
common justice to the amended legislation on 
a very difficult subject. 

As arule, the English workhouse now-a-days is 
an institution superior to anything in the shape 
of eleemosynary structures on the Continent, 
and thesystem of relief infinitely better than the 
desultory benefactions of the Bureau de Bien- 
faisance, or of the parochial cures. I had a 
long and interesting discussion on the com- 
parison of the English Poor Law with the 


voluntary system abroad, with a venerable | 


priest with whom I enjoyed a day’s journey 
last year, and in whom I subsequently identi- 
fied Cardinal Bonnechose, Archbishop of 
Rouen. Of course the Monsignor preferred 
the system, if system it could be called, of his 





own church and country, but I stood out for 
the greater efficiency of the English method. 
Of course there are still abuses, alike of guar- 
dians on one side and of applicants on the other, 
but the provisions of the statute itself are 
even-handed in their dealing with the interests 
on both sides, and, upon the whole, the Eng- 
lish Poor Law is one to be proud of and to be 
thankful for, as a great blessing to the 
country. 

For the dissolute and thankless vagrants, 
who so frequently exhibit their appreciation of 
this form of the national charity, by breaking the 
windows of the union, or destroying its garments, 
a suitable punishment would be to make them 
sleep in the unglazed wards which their 
ignorant malice had left exposed to the weather, 
and to bedizen them at parting from the union 
in the rags which they had torn to tatters. 
This discipline, in addition to a taste of the 
treadmill for a week, would cure those malcon- 
tents who aggravate the cost of their mainten- 
ance bythe expense of repairing their mischiefs. 

After the cholera of 1849, when I was 
chairman of the populous union of W , a 
lady called on me one board day, and re- 
quested permission to adopt one of the orphans 
who had been bereaved of both parents by 
the malady. The board acceded to her request, 
and from among the infants she selected a 
fair, bright-eyed little cherub, and carried it 
away with her in her carriage. Her only con- 
dition was that her name and address should 
not be divulged to any collateral relatives of 
the little girl who might ever hereafter make 
inquiries after her. The lady “ wanted a pet,” 
so she said, and I honoured her preference of 
one of her own species, rather than a dog, or 
a cat, or a parrot. A gentleman once expos- 
tulated with a lady who was inordinately fond 
of cats, and who maintained as many as would 
have covered the cost of rearing a child. “If 
you are so fond of a dumb pet,” said the gen- 
tleman, “ why not adopt some poor little mute 
of your own species? Surely dumb children 
are fitter pets for human beings than dumb 
beasts P ” 

* Children,” said the lady—* children are all 
very well, but they are not cats.” 

“True, madam, and perhaps your cats are 
objects of no small envy to some of your poor 
neighbours’ children. It seems shocking that 
it should be so.” 

The lady was struck with this view of the 
matter, and reducing the host of cats and kit- 
tens to a single necessary mouser, found better 
protégés for the exercise of her benevolence 
among the tiny inmates of the nursery in the 
neighbouring union house. 

J. B. OWEN. 
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OFF TO NATAL 
BY A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE. 


PART XI.—OUR RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


Berore I close these papers it would, I think, | 4,000 feet above the sea. 
be interesting to my readers to give a slight | 
sketch of the colony as it is now. 


This part of Natal 
is much cooler than the coast district, and 


In many is suited to the growth of cereals. It is con- 
respects things are much altered since my | sidered quite the English part of Natal. Here 
time. Churches have been built, schools estab- | vast quantities of oats are sown. When grown 
lished, hospital and other institutions intro- | up they are not allowed to ripen, but are cut 
duced, and the perusal of my recollections of green and carried to the market for for- 
Natal will give the reader but an inadequate age, where, under the name of oat-hay, they 
idea of a country which has of late years meet with a ready sale. This use of the soil 
attracted no small share of public attention. | was precisely what every one was complain- 
I am indebted to the pen of an enthusiastic ing of nearly twenty years ago, and at the 
Natalian * for the following sketches of the | present day the farmers seem to have the same 
present state of the colony. | passion for “quick returns,’ for which our 
First, to enumerate the towns, which, when, colonial author calls them to account in round 
I went to Natal, consisted of the seaport D’Ur- terms. 
ban, and the capital, Maritzburg. Now, ac-| ‘The farmers,” he says, “are not keeping 
cording to our author, the following are in' pace with the planters. If the latter produce 
existence :—Newcastle, Ladismith, Greytown, | coffee, and sugar to sweeten it with, the least 
Lidgetton, Weenen, York, Howick, Byrne,|the former might do is to grow a bit of bread 
Georgetown, Thornville, Pinetown, and Veru-/|to eat with it, without having to send hard 
lam. Although some of these are the merest | cash out of the colony, which we can ill afford. 
villages, still the foundation of so many settle-| Flax evidently only requires more general 
ments gives evidence of a great increase in the | knowledge of the mode of preparation to cause 
number of residents as well as of their enter- | it to be widely grown for export. Farmers, if 
prise. |you don’t turn your attention to something 
The coast district he describes as being | for exportation, you will always be in the mud, 
thickly studded with plantations of sugar-cane, | and dependent on rotten sticks in the shape 
arrowroot, and coffee. “Cotton,” he says,|/of Maritzburg swells, who keep horses on 
“has been grown only with partial success,| purpose to pull you out. Cotton of a kind 
because necessarily it has mostly been imported | that will bear frost was tried some time back, 
seed, and has been attacked, and in a measure; but now seems to be forgotten, all through 
devoured, by an insect.” In addition to these, | that confounded forage, I’ll warrant. Peas 
he says the soil will produce “almost every de-| and beans ought to be grown for sport, they 
scription of plant known in tropical regions, | thrive well; so do mealies, potatoes, cabbage, 
such as aloes, castor oil, Indian corn, pump- turnips, and a host of other stuffs and vege- 
kins, beans, ginger, potatoes, yams, &c., &c., | tables,” among which tobacco is conspicuous. 
which grow with little or no difficulty; while | “Timber of different descriptions and excellent 
tea, indigo, rice, and other odds and ends have | qualities abounds in some parts of this middle 





been experimented on. Forfruits,O ye dealers 
of Covent Garden! could not we fill your 
baskets and decorate your windows with our 
oranges, lemons, limes, bananas, peaches, nec- 
tarines, guavas, amatungulas, pomegranates, 
grapes, papaws, shaddocks, sugar-apples, 
mangos, pine-apples, d&c., &c.! We would make 
your mouths water if we were only close 
enough; but as we are not, you had better 
send a lot of your well-to-do people here to 
help us eat them and grow some more.” 
Going up from the coast towards the Kath- 
lamba mountains, the country rises to about | 


| 


* “ Dottings on Natal,” by J.D. Holliday, Maritzburg. | 





district, and forms the principal wood used in 
the buildings, furniture, waggons, &c., of the 
colony. D’Urban now uses a good quantity of 
deal, principally owing to the expensive car- 
riage of native woods from the bush ; but stop 
till we get a railway!” In the more tem- 
perate climate of the middle district all the 
European fruits are produced, so that in addi- 
tion to the tropical fruits enumerated before 
they have from this locality apples, pears, 
apricots, almonds, walnuts, &c., &c. The cape | 
gooseberry, which makes a most delicious 
preserve, grows all over the colony. 

“The upper district, which is much cooler, 
is almost exclusively occupied in the rearing 
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of sheep and cattle; not but what everything 
else necessary will grow freely enough, but com- 
paratively little is grown, because of the dis- | 
tance from market. But there is an abundant 
supply of cattle, sheep, and horses; a trade in 
the latter is now being opened with India. 
Wool is rapidly on the increase as an export, 
and tallow and pickled beef ought to follow 
suit; to say nothing of the bacon and hams, 
and butter and cheese, which ought to leave 
our shores—but don't. All these productions 
render it specially worthy of notice that Natal 
possesses such a background as few sugar- 
growing countries can boast of. Where is the 
other colony that can jump from a tropical sun 
to a frosty moon as quickly as we can, and 
embrace within its 130 miles every production 
that is to be met with from the equator to the 
north of Britain? Just answer this question, 
ye who are endeavouring to gammon the good 
people of the old country to take up their abode | 
in British Columbia and other icy regions. 
Take my advice, and just come here instead. 
A few thousands of sturdy fellows, each with 
a few hundreds in his pocket, would wake up 
this country in such a manner within the next | 
year or two, that, depend upon it, the land, 
instead of being worth only what you can now 
buy it for—viz., from 4s. to 10s. per acre— 
would increase tenfold in value (a substantial 
investment without anything else), Then 
would soon have a railway,* without reference 
to friend Cardwell, and turn to account the 
coals, copper, lead, and iron (what a lark if 
gold were to tumble up at the same time! 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised), which are known | 
to exist, and only require a means of carrying | 
them to market. And if the pick would do so 
much for us, what would the plough do? <A 
very small portion of everybody's farm would 
yield sufficient for homeconsumptionand luxury, 
and you may then grow for exportation to your | 
heart’s content. British farmers! this is the 
place to start your sons in life. 
us be jolly together. Kid-glove and eye-glass 
gentry we can do without. The country 
abounds in game. A few miles out of town, in 
any direction, if you are supplied with powder 
and shot you needn’t go short of a dinner— 
provided you are not too much of a cockney. 
Bucks, buffaloes, wild boars, sea-cows, W ild | 
turkeys, rabbits, partridges, porcupines, ant- | 


we 


Come and let 


bears, ducks, alligators, and tigers, afford a 
sufficiency of food and amusement for any | 
sportsman. Occasionally an odd elephant may | 


* D'Urban boasts of the first railway in South | 
Africa ; it is very short, being only from the town to the 
landing-point, butisan immense advantage to thetown. | 


The people are now most anxious to have one between | 
the port and Maritzburg. 


be seen, but most of them have tracked over 
the border with the other bores. Our popula- 
tion comprises English, Dutch, German, Kaffirs, 
Hottentots, coolies, and a few bushmen, 
making altogether about 200,000, of which 
about 16,000 are whites. 

Bridges and good roads seem as far off as 
when I was in the colony ; witness the follow- 
ing :— 

“The country is well watered, and abounds 
in streams andrivers. ‘These are all very well 
in their way, but are very apt in the wet sea- 
son to forget themselves a bit, and become 
rather unruly, to the no small detriment to 
trade, and inconvenience and risk to those en- 
gaged in it. See, here comes a farmer’s waggon 
on the road to market from the back settle- 
ments. What a fine span of fourteen oxen he 
has! and what a load he has got, with his jolly- 
looking wife, and batch of saucy-looking bairns, 
seated or frolicking on the top of it! Only 
stay till they get into the town, and what many- 


| coloured frocks and new breeches they shall 


all be decked with! The waggon jolts, kicks, 
gushes, and glides, as it goes into ruts, over 
stones, and through mud-holes, in its course 
down the steep, slippery approach to the river. 
It has been raining two or three days pre- 
viously, the water looks deep, and the current 
strong, as it turns and twists and foams on its 


downward course; here and there a branch of 


a tree, a few mealie stalks, or a pumpkin or 
two, are seen floating down, which looks rather 
suspicious; but there is no alternative, to town 
they must go, and there is no way of getting 
there except through that threatening-looking 
river; so the sturdy farmer takes his stand on 
his waggon-box, tells his wife (she looks a little 
timid, judging from the white hue that seems 
gradually stealing over her usually ruddy 
countenance, as the baby clings tighter to the 
neck of her dress) and solid-looking youngsters 
(not a smile to be seen) to hold fast, and treks 
on. The forelooper (Kaffir leader) finds the 
water deepening, the leading oxen begin to 
swim, and now they are in the middle. The 
forelooper does his best, but the stream is too 
strong for him. ‘The farmer's voice is heard 
as he cracks his whip, and does all that his 
stentorian lungs and strong arm will do to 
keep his oxen up to the mark. The waggon 
begins to sway and roll, an ox makes a false 
stroke, and gets a little more water in his 
mouth and ears than he approves of; he makes 
a plunge, and gets himself and companion in 


yokeentangled. ‘The trek-tow becomes slack; 


| another ox gets over it, and, almost instantly, 


a wild mass of confusion ensues. The oxen 
(those who can) bellow; the wife and family 


| scream, but this will not avail, they are drift- 
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ing down the stream. But the father pre- 
serves his coolness, he drops his long whip, 
takes out his knife, and plunges into the bub- 
bling current. 
one, two, three, four oxen; they are washed 


away. One of them manages to get out half 


a mile lower down, but the others are drowned. 
Disentangled, the half-drowned fore-looper 
again gets his leading oxen to face the opposite 
bank; others face the same way, the trek-tow 
tightens, the saturated family stop screaming, 
the farmer’s whip is again cracked (his voice 
has become so), and all that are left arrive on 
the town side of the river, where they hang 
themselves and cargo out to dry. 
“Here comes a man on horseback. See 
his travel-worn garb, his weary attitude and 
hungry-looking ‘countenance; watch the 
waddling pace, and blood shot eyes of his 
knocked-up nag. I'll warrant that man and 
animal have come a good fifty or sixty 
miles to-day, and very little has passed 
their lips to strengthen them on their journey. 
The man pulls up and looks anxiously at the 
rushing torrent. What would he not give if 
the hotel were on his side of the river! but it 
isn’t. He glances at the smoke reeking from 
the chimney of the whitewashed habitation, 
and heartily longs to rest his worn-out limbs 
and procure refreshment. He would fain lie 
down in the grass and seek repose rather than 
risk crossing; but threatening clouds and 
growling thunder bid fair for a night’s heavy 
rain; he must goon. His faithful beast, after 
two or three faint efforts to remain on dry 
land, at length faces the stream. The task is 
too much for his weakly condition; he stumbles, 
and the current overpowers him. It is in 
vain that his rider glides from the saddle, and 
while swimming with one hand, does his best 
to keep the poor brute’s head above water with 
the other. A few desperate plunges, and horse 
and man are separated; the latter beats up for 
the landing-place on the opposite shore, but it 
is too much for his exhausted frame; he snatches 
at a few reeds, and then at an overhanging 
branch, as he is forced down by the pitiless 
tide. The sound of ‘ Hold on’ strikes his 
despairing ear; a few moments more and a 
friendly rein is thrown him, and he is saved. 
Half dead, he lies a bit on the grass and par- 
tially recovers, wrings all the water he can 
from his clothes, and, with the assistance of 
his friend in need, gets to the hotel, where 
some warm drink and something to eat soon 
revive him. He is glad to'retire early, hangs 
up his wet clothes, rolls himself in a blanket, 
and sleeps soundly, something like sleep. He 
rises early, squeezes a little more water out of 


He cuts the neck-straps of 


outside, and to his no small delight as well as 
surprise sees his horse quietly grazing near at 
hand. Believing him to have been washed 
clean away, he rubs his eyes two or three 
times before he can believe that what he sees 
is not imaginary. But it is no gammon; 
there is his horse, and to convince his master 
that it is so, he sets up a very hearty neigh, 
as much as to say, ‘What fun! did not we 
- a ducking last night ?’ The horse (minus 

is saddle, and probably all the worldly effects 
of his master tied to it) had managed to escape 
somehow ; no matter how, he is there, though 
without the saddle, and apparently quite ready 
to continue his journey. The good news is 
quickly communicated to mine host. A hasty 
but hearty breakfast is procured, to which the 
recovery of ‘ Rosinante’ gives additional zest. 
The coat is pulled off, stuffed with grass, and 
the sleeves tied under the horse (good substi- 
tute for a saddle) in a brace of shakes. A 
good-bye, and hearty ‘Thank’ee for your kind- 
ness,’ passed between the traveller and his 
host, and the former jogs on his way rejoicing. 
These are the kind of dangers (in some in- 
stances quicksands and alligators to boot) to 
which colonists who will or must travelj are 
liable,and must necessarily continuesountil our 
rivers are bridged. Come, legislators, carry out 
your idea of borrowing a little of England’s 
spare capital for the permanent improvements 
of the colony, and let our farmers and travellers 
journey in safety. Remember that a good 
colonist is far easier lost than replaced. On 
the subject of roads, the old adage ‘the least 
said the soonest mended,’ certainly does not 
apply; just the contrary; for unless you say 
a great deal, and write a great deal, you stand 
a very poor chance of getting any particular 


the means at their disposal. But just look at 
the extent of the trunk roads and “arteries 
throughout the colony, which not only have to 
be kept in repair, such as it is;but actually 
made, out of the very limited supplies from an 
annual revenue.” 

The author I have quoted says there are 
some very good inns; so there were in my 
time; but I fail, in this respect, to observe 
any marked progress. The following descrip- 
tion of accommodation at a roadside “ hotel” 
beats even my experience of the “ Rose :’’— 

“ Landlord.— Walk this way, sir, and I'll 
show yer yer room.’ Went accordingly. ‘ Jist 
put yer candle on the seat’ (an inverted 56-lb. 
soap-box). Traveller looks round his elegant 
chamber; walls of sods, with here and there 
the grass still hanging; a hole for a window 





his still wet clothes, and puts them on; strays 


with a sheepskin tied up to answer the double 





bit of bad road mended; not but what the | 
Government probably do what they can with | 
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duty of glass and blind; door made of reeds,| notions; and I would say, take none of your 
without hinges, just stuck up against the en-| female relatives until you have in a measure 
trance, and kept in that position by the aid of | smoothed the way for them. The towns of 
a pitchfork lodged against it. The furniture | course are very different ; there persons with 
comprised a cowhide bedstead,.with a donkey’s | moderate means may live comfortably, and 
breakfast bed, and the aforesaid seat upon /if in trade, have every reasonable prospect 
which the candle was placed, but the light of| of success, not to mention the contingency of 
which cut all sorts of capers from the wind, | being elected to a seat in the Legislative 
which entered and retreated at its pleasure | Assembly ; while their wives and daughters 
through all quarters of this very airy mansion. | may dress, and visit, and enjoy all the usual 
Traveller, after completing his survey, extin- | advantages of civilized life, as much as if they 
guishes his light with a very slight effort, | were still in England, with the addition of a 
for it was a windy night, jumps into bed, pulls | delightful climate. 
the clothes over him, and drops his weary | A little more than three years after our 
head on the pillow. The atmosphere grows | arrival in the unfortunate locality to which 
thick, his eyes are filled, and his breath is| we had been sent, we made up our minds to 
shortened. It had been a windy day, the soil! return to England, and I immediately set 
about the hotel was of a light sandy nature, | about my preparations for departure. These 
the bed had consequently filled with dust.) were not of a very elaborate character, for 
After a short time, however, by dint of cough-| the past three years’ wear had made a great 
ing, sneezing, and rubbing his eyes, he divested | hole in the goodly store we took out with us. 
himself of the dust, and, quietly reposing,| So I set to work to contrive, and patch, and 
began to ruminate on the events of the day.| mend, fully resolving to made no new pur- 
Turning from this he took a fancy to astro-| chases, except of shoes, till 1 reached England. 
nomy, and endeavoured to count the stars| My husband had decided that I and our two 
through the aperture of the reed door, occa- | children should leave by the first vessel, pur- 
sionally casting his eye upwards where one! posing himself to remain for another year. 
of those beautiful luminaries seemed inclined | Mopo, who had returned to service after his 
for a game at bo-peep through a hole in the} honeymoon, was very sorry to lose me and 
roof. |I felt regret at leaving the poor fellow, for 
“His eyes at length grow dim, and his other|I believe he was much attached to all of 
senses become weary, so he falls sweetly asleep.! us. He and I never disagreed once. My 
Hark! a pattering sound of footsteps. With| husband has told me since, that after my 
stiffened hair the astounded traveller awakes.| departure, if there were any hitch in the 
A rush—a crash through the reed door, and| domestic machinery, Mopo would exclaim in 
an animal at a bound is upon the unfortunate! dismal tones, “ Oh, why did missus go 
traveller’s prostrate body. The instinct of) away?” 
self-defence comes to his aid; with clenched On our way to D’Urban we were overtaken 
fist he aims a blow in the dark; his knuckles | by a terrific thunderstorm, and being in the 
are benumbed by the resistance offered by| dense bush which skirts the coast, we were 
the disturber’s skull, as the watch-dog (for| exposed to no little danger. The rain was so 
it was he, the wretch), in his turn astounded, | blinding and the evening so near at hand, that 
rolled yelping on the ground. Recovering his | the Kaffir leader lost his way, and at one time 
feet, he beat a hasty retreat, but in his hurry | there seemed to be a prospect®of passing the 
poked his ugly head through the wrong hole | night, drenched through as we were, in the 
in the door, which not being large enough to| forest. But at last, when we had nearly given 
admit his body, away he went with the door up all hope, a distant light was seem glimmer- 
round his neck. In an instant the traveller| ing through the wet trees; and after a dan- 
darts to his feet and gives chase.’ | gerous ride of half an hour, round the sloping 
The foregoing amusing sketches show us| side of a steep hill (which looked as if a false 
that Natal, however she may have advanced | step of the oxen would have sent us rolling 
in the matter of institutions, has not, in the| over and over to the bottom), we reached a 
country districts, improved much on the rough| small roadside inn on the bank of the 
and barbarous state of things which existed| Umgeni river. The accommodation promised 
during my residence in the colony. A settle-| was of the roughest, but we were wet to the 
ment there may present a very good opening | skin, and not in a mood to be too particular. 
for enterprising men of small capital (steady |The mattress which we had in the cart was 
habits being a sine qua non), But I quite} spread out and dried before the fire; it was 
agree with the colonial writer that they ought | then arranged as a couch in a corner of the 
to be sturdy fellows, not over-refined in their| room, and the terrified and exhausted little 
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to pass the night sheltered from the storm, 
and proceeded to get what sleep we could re- 
clining in chairs, or resting our heads on the 
table. 

Morning came at last, and a lovely one it 
was,—sun shining,’ birds singing, insects 
chirruping, and all nature seemingly the better 
for the evening’s soaking. We were none the 
worse (it is only in such a climate one can get 
wet to the skin with impunity), and proceeded 
to make preparations for crossing the river. 

It was very full and angry-looking; the rain 
of the previous evening had caused flooding 
in the higher country, and the tide was rush- 
ing at’ a tremendous rate towards the sea, 
carrying much débris with it. Under these 
circumstances’ crossing with the cart and oxen 
was out of the question. Our Kaffir was 
therefore charged to take the oxen home again, 


to, even to be glanced at by his “lordship” 
(how delightful the title sounded in colonial 
ears!) Poor Natalians! a real live bishop was 
|something in those days. But, alas! how 
|‘ familiarity breeds contempt ”! I suppose not 
jone of those who then crowded round Dr. 
|Colenso, and hung on every word he said, re- 
ceiving it with the greatest reverence, but 
would now think himself competent to sit in 
judgment on him. The next Sunday he 
preached in the church (or rather, school- 
room), which was crowded to overflowing. I 
arrived rather late, and could not even get 
inside the porch, but was obliged to be content 
with hearing the bishop’s voice. Then, after 
the service was over, what enthusiasm! How 
every one was telling his neighbour of some 
act or word of condescension addressed to him- 
self! 


children put to sleep upon it. We were glad | every one was anxious to see him, to be spoken 





and we, with our’“ traps,’ proceeded to the The next morning I saw the’ bishop gallop 
ferry-boat which had recently been established off accompanied by all the influential people 
at this ford. In this we crossed safely, and! in the town, who escorted him as far as the 
soon afterwards reached the town, where (as first stage, to visit the other parts of his dio- 
the ship was not to sail for two or three days) | cese. He had not returned when I finally took 
we took up our residence. \leave of Natal. 

D’Urban was in the wildest state of excite-| After a voyage of five tedious months, I am 
ment. The bishop had just arrived on his| thankful to say that we arrived safely in Eng- 
first visit (which lasted for ten weeks), and/ land. 


NOTHING BUT A SONG. 
Up the east a lark was springing, 
Down the yellow light was singing— 
‘Oh that I were wise and strong! 

I am nothing but a song.” 


Stood the poet still and listened, 
Rapt into the ringing skies ; 
Dewy dawns of Eden glistened 
In a dying maiden’s eyes ; 
And a child, no minstrel seeing, 
Said the angels sang above; 
And a worn and withered being 
Felt the carol—God is Love! 


Still the lark, for ever winging, 
Shed his sad soul in his singing— 
“Oh that I were wise and strong! 
I am nothing but a song.” 

WADE ROBINSON. 
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ON WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Wit and Humour are terms which are very|and essential relations which they bear to 
loosely used in common conversation. | each other. 

Almost all the sallies which come under the | We will cite two instances of witty repartees, 
head of jokes are apt to be indiscriminately which may exemplify the principles we have 
designated as wit, but this colloquial use of the | laid down. The first of them is given in the 
word is certainly incorrect. ‘lecture of Sydney Smith above referred to. 

Wit and humour have this much of agree-| When Louis XIV., at one of his levees, was 
ment, that both relate to the lighter and} requested by a certain officer to grant him a 
livelier productions of the mind ; both in some’ particular favour, he said in his impatience, 
sort, though not in an equal degree, tend to|loud enough to be heard by him of whom he 
excite laughter, but there the resemblance | spoke, “That is the most troublesome officer 
ends. In all other points they not only differ,}in the whole service!” “Your Majesty’s 
but are actually opposed. enemies have said the same thing a thousand 

Sydney Smith, in his lectures on moral | times,” replied the petitioner. Again, when a 
philosophy, has defined wit to consist in the/| certain poet presented Charles II. of England 
discovery of unexpected and startling relations | with a panegyric on his Majesty, “ How is it,” 
or analogies between ideas apparently remote | remarked that sovereign, “that you wrote a 
from each other; and hwmowr to consist, on| much better poem in praise of the Protector ?” 
the contrary, in unexpected incongruity be-| “Oh, please your Majesty,” replied the other, 
tween ideas which appeared to resemble each | “ poets always succeed best in fiction.” 


| other. | Now if you analyze these two repartees you 








It may be useful and interesting to examine | will find (as, indeed, you would in any other 
the subject a little further, and to analyze this| witty saying) that the pleasure derived from 
definition minutely. |them arises out of the surprise which we feel 

And first as to wit. We may be helped in| at an unexpected relation between ideas which 
this research by a recollection of the original | at first sight would appear most incongruous. 
sense of the word; for widely as the modern|In both cases a remark which would seem at 
signification has diverged from the ancient, | first sight to imply blame, is ingeniously and 
still some connection remains between the old| happily turned in an opposite direction. 
and new sense. Wit formerly meant whatwe| We have said that the unexpected resem- 
should now call wisdom, as we may see in our|blance or analogy must relate to ideas, not 
Authorized Version of the Bible; for instance, | material objects ; though Sydney Smith truly 
in Prov. viii. 12; “I wisdom dwell with! observes that the putting together of a puzzle 
prudence, and find out knowledge and witty| awakens in the mind of a child a sensation 
inventions ;” and the same use of it may be’ analogous to the pleasure we derive from wit. 
found in Shakspere, as when he speaks in| But we could not designate the discovery of 
“Richard ITI.” of the witty Buckingham. Some’ relations between the parts of the solar system, 
traces of this obsolete meaning are still re-|or of chemical affinities, as partaking of the 
tained, as, for example, when we say that a} nature of wit. Wit, then, consists in the dis- 
man “has lost his wits,” or “had not the wit|covery of unexpected relations between ap- 
to find out so-and-so,” &c. parently remote ideas. 

Now this use of the term (evidently derived| But even this definition is imperfect, it re- 
from a cognate root to the German wissen, to| quires limitation. If any higher feeling than 
know) is significant of what seems to be the|that of surprise is awakened, it tends to 
real state of the case, that there is in fact a| remove, or at least to diminish the sensation 
connection between wit and wisdom, and the! produced by wit. Even if the wisdom or lofti- 
same power of mind which produces one has a/ ness of a sentiment strongly impresses us, the 
tendency to produce the other. Wisdom has| wit is generally overlooked. It is always the 
been defined as the ready and accurate percep- | tendency of the sense of the sublime to over- 
tion of analogies. Now the faculty which| power the sense of wit. That- celebrated 
enables. @ man to combine together ideas| passage in Campbell, “coming events throw 
apparently dissimilar by deducing fanciful and | their shadows before,” has been quoted as an 
ingenious resemblances, would, if directed to| instance of what would be witty if it were not 
higher objects, enable him to perceive the real | sublime. 

I. 3H 
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On the other hand, wit is said sometimes to 
destroy sublimity. That well-known line de- 
scribing the miracle of Cana in Galilee has 
been cited as an instance of this,—‘ The con- 
scious water saw its God and blushed,” &c. 
The taste of this line is, however, more than 
questionable. 

The two feelings—the sense of wit and the 
sense of sublimity—evidently cannot exist; 
either the wit destroys the sublimity, or the 
sublimity overpowers the wit. 

Wit is a sort of mental production which 
has much greater uniformity than humour. 

Tt cannot, like the other, be subdivided into a 
variety of classes. 

Nevertheless, there are a few subdivisions 
which may be made, and which are worth 
noting. 

Irony, for example, may be called a distinct 
species of wit. An ironical speech, however, 
in order to be acorrect specimen of wit, ought 
to have something in it which clearly points 
out the relation which subsists between the 
ironical expression and the idea. Mere sarcasm 

has not generally a large amount of wit in it. 

The wit of irony ought chiefly to consist in 
using language apparently laudatory in such 
a manner as to convey acovert censure. Itis, 
therefore, the converse of those two instances 
of wit which were cited above. For instance, 
Coleridge wrote an ironical epigram on his 
own poem of the “ Ancient Mariner,” which 
ran as follows :— 

‘* Your poem must eternal be, 

Dear sir, it cannot fail, 
For ’tis incomprehensible, 

And has no head nor tail.” 


Again, in “The School for Scandal,’’ when 
some. one remarks of Joseph Surface that “he 


the only or best means of putting down pre- 
tension or hypocrisy. But it should be used 
with great caution and moderation. 

If sarcasm is the most dangerous species 
of wit, punning (which is the wit of words) is 
the lowest kind. At the same time we should 
be unwilling, as some do, to decry the mode- 
rate use of puns, the more especially as they 
seem to afford such intense pleasure to the 
punster, whatever they may do to his hearers. 

But some persons endeavour to screw out 
a pun on every possible occasion, apparently 
in the hope that they may at last hit upon 
a good one, but we may observe that they 
succeed in this laudable attempt much less 
frequently than their well-meant efforts de- 
serve. Perhaps puns. may be compared to 
those kinds of wall-fruit of which it is re- 
marked that whenever there is a large crop 
the fruit is not worth eating. Those who 
make many puns seldom make a good one. 

We must now consider that mental power 
or quality which may be called the twin sister 
of wit—namely, humour. 

This, as we have said, springs from a source 
the converse of wit—namely, in the discovery 
of unexpected incongruities in ideas which 
apparently resemble each other. But this ex- 
tends to material objects. In children the 
sense of the ludicrous is. very early awakened. 
A babe will laugh if we cover and uncover 
the face suddenly, or bring a light into a dark 
room; older persons are diverted with incon- 
gruities of appearance and manner. If we 
see, for example, a person unsuitably dressed, 
or behaving in a manner unbecoming his 
situation, age, or position in life—as, for in- 
stance, an old man imitating the manners of 
a young lad, an old lady assuming the airs 
of a young beauty—we are provoked to 





has as much speculative benevolence as any | laughter. 


man living,” the other replies, “ Yes, and he is 
not so sensual as to indulge in any of it in 
practice.” 

Sarcasm is, however, the worst vent which 
wit can resort to. It fosters a disposition to 
take pleasure in giving pain, and is sure to 
make enemies; besides, it injures a man’s 
sense of truth, and weakens his perception of 
it. He who habitually writes or speaks sar- 
castically never presents a full front to his 
enemy, therefore he does not allow himself 
the advantage of arguing a point fairly; and 
more than this, he does not himself look the 
question full in the face, he hardly knows 
whether he is in jest or earnest, or what he 
really means. Gibbon is an example of this 
mode of writing. 

Still, of course, there are occasions where 
sarcasm is allowable; for instance, where it is 


Of course the greater the incongruity, the 
greater the disposition to laugh. Thus, though 
the sight of almost any man suddenly tum- 
bling down in the street will (provided he be 
not really hurt) provoke mirth, yet this will 
be increased if the individual be an elderly, 
grave, self-important looking gentleman, so- 
berly and carefully dressed, and seeming to 
think that he was the greatest man in the 
whole street, because all these attendant cir- 
cumstances heighten the incongruity. 

We may multiply instances, which all will 
go’ to prove the same point, namely, that 
what provokes laughter is incongruity, espe- 
cially when unexpected. Some persons have 
substituted the word contrast, but this is not 
a correct definition. For contrasts without in- 
congruity are often sublime in nature as well 





as in pictures and poetry. For example, the 
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combinations of light and shade, hill and valley, 
wood and plain, all tend to enhance the beauty 
of a landscape in the eye of a painter, and 
afford the best subjects for his pencil. 

But if a painter were to place the head of 
an old man on the body of a young girl, or an 
ass’s head on the body of a man, such a con- 
trast would produce laughter, because there 
would be a sense of incongruity or unsuit- 
ability. Again, in the writings of fiction, con- 
trast between different characters often adds 
to the poetical effect, producing a result the 
very reverse of comic. Even well-depicted 
inconsistency of character adds to the beauty 
of a drama or a tale; for inconsistency, either 
in thought or action, does not always imply 
incongruity. 

But how then, it may be asked, comes it 
that wit, which arises from the opposite cause 
to this, from the surprise produced by un- 
expected ever produce 
laughter ? 

We will endeavour to explain this difficulty. 

But first we must establish the fact, for it 
has been disputed. It has been alleged that 
vases may be cited in which a slight altera- 
tion in some witty saying is sufficient to de- 
prive it of its wit and convert it into a mere 
absurdity, and this had the effect of exciting 
laughter. For instance, a man of the name 
of Littlejohn, who once kept a public-house 
in Kent, wrote over it the following couplet:— 


congruities, should 


‘* All ye who relish all that’s good, 
Come in and drink with Robin Hood ; 
If Robin Hood be not at home, 
Come and drink with Littlejohn.” 


After his death his successor, whose name 


laughter excited by wit is less prolonged than 
that produced by humour; partly because wit 
comes more by flashes, and is generally less 
continuous, and also because the laughter 
which wit has a tendency to produce is re- 
strained more than in the case of humour by 
a feeling of admiration, which is antagonistic 


to laughter. But wit, whether or not it 
actually produces laughter, has at least, gene- 
rally speaking, a tendency to produce it. The 
sensation which we commonly feel on hearing a 
witty saying has something slightly unsatis- 
factory in it; we feel as if we ought to laugh, 
but are stopped short in our laugh by coun- 
teracting causes. 

To return te our question, why is it that wit 
has a tendency to produce laughter? Simply 
because the images which it links together are 
incongruous, and what we laugh at is there- 
fore not the startling relations which it dis- 
covers between these incongruous images, but 
the wmages themselves which are forced upon 
our mind by the wit which combines them. 

Humour differs also from wit in another 
respect. Both, to a certain extent, lose by 
repetition, but from different wit, 
because the electric shock of surprise is less 
strongly felt the second time that we are sub- 
jected to it; humour, because when it is 
repeated (as it generally is, second-hand) we 
lose the peculiar manner, and perhaps accent 
and tone of the relater; and humour depends 
much on these adventitious circumstances. 
Again, humour may be divided into a great 
many more classes than wit. The humour of 
different individuals and of different nations, 
often varied in its character. And the 
tastes in humour which characterize different 


causes ; 


is 





was Samuel Johnson, thinking the verses too 
good to be removed, retained them, substi- 
tuting his own name for that of his predecesor. 
The lines therefore ran thus :— 


* Come in and drink with Samuel Johnson.” 


individuals, is nearly as varied as their taste 
in wines. As some like what is strong, some 
what is delicate in flavour, &c.; some 
persons like dry humour, some racy humour, 
some broad humour, and some delicate 
humour. 

To give a full description of all the varieties 


sO 





Again, when a tongue was dropped from 
a dish at dinner-time, some wit, in order to | 
allay the commotion occasioned by the mis- | 
hap, said, “ Never mind, it is only a lapsus | 
lingue.”’ 
was witty, repeated the same thing as an 
excuse when he dropped a leg of mutton. 

Now in both of these cases it is evident 
that laughter is excited by the removal of 
the wit, and the substitution of a mere absur- 
dity, which produces a greater incongruity ; 
but this only proves that absurdity, intentional 
or unintentional, provokes laughter more than 
wit. As Sydney Smith remarks, the difference 
between the two in this respect is, that the 








stances of this. 


of humour would of itself form materials for a 
| 


separate essay; we will therefore slightly only 
touch on a few. 
One form is when the humorist takes some 


A footman having heard that this | absurd hypothesis for granted, deducing from 
it inferences or recording facts (according as 
he relates a supposed history, or pretends to 
establish a theory) with the utmost gravity. 


Charles Lamb’s essays and letters are in- 
In his essay on “ Roast 
Pig” he describes the Chinese as having first 


discovered this delicacy by an accidental fire, 
and finding the flavour so exquisite that they 
set their houses on fire to obtain it; till at 
last some original genius discovered that a pig 
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could be roasted without a house being burned 
down. 

Then, again, there is that species of humour 
which consists in the mock-heroic; to this 
class belongs the extravaganza of “ Bombastes 
Furioso.” 

In both these kinds of humour, and indeed 
in any humour which consists partly in feigning 
thoughts and feelings which you do not really 
entertain, the power of concealment is a strong 
element. Indeed, universally in what is called 
dry humour, a command of countenance and 
manner is an important element. For dry 
humour should be ushered in with extreme 
gravity.* 

Of course there are a great many pecu- 
liarities and incongruities which produce 
laughter, but which do not imply humour in the 
person who excites it, hut rather the reverse; 
as, for instance, the absence of the power of 
seeing distinctions, and of perceiving what is 
suitable and what is unsuitable; and this 


| absence arises sometimes as much from a 








moral as from an intellectual defect. Thus, 
when from an extreme absence of some of the 
higher sentiments, a man takes a very low and 
commonplace view of scenes or circumstances 
which ought to awaken higher or deeper 
feelings, laughter is excited, which is directed 
not at the objects in question, but at the 
individual ; for of course in these cases it is only 
himself whom he makes ridiculous. Thus, 
for instance, an American, on seeing Niagara 
for the first time, said, “I guess that’s an 
almighty particular riot.” In this case 
laughter is provoked by the circumstance that 
the beholder takes a mere commonplace view 
of an object which would naturally call forth 
higher and deeper emotions. 

With regard to national varieties of humour, 
we think that Great Britain and Ireland stand 
first. The English and Scotch are about 
equal, or perhaps Scotland may rather deserve 
the preference, but Ireland excels both. Both 
the English and Scotch humour is more of 
the dry kind, while the Irish is more racy. 
But the Scotch is drier than the English, be- 
cause the national character is colder and more 
cautious. The English humour is less good- 
natured than the Irish. The London street- 
boy, who is really a humorous being, is always 
trying to find some defect in the gait, dress, 
or figure of the passers by, which he notices 
generally in very cutting but comic language, 
of a kind which exactly hits the mark. An 
Irishman, on the other hand, always tries to 


* See, in Macaulay’s “Essay on Addison,” his ad- 
mirable description of the different kinds of humour of 
the three celebrated contemporaries, Addison, Voltaire, 
and Swift. 





please rather than offend by his humour, 
unless he is provoked, and then he can be as 
sarcastic as an Englishman. But there is 
certainly more invention and more abundance 
of humour in the Irish than the English, 
which is evident from this fact, that in the 
lower classes, where an Englishman would en- 
deavour to stave off the displeasure of his 
superiors by a number of sophistical excuses, 
an Irishman obtains his end more surely by 
making a joke under the semblance of an 
excuse. For instance, when an Irish beggar 
was asked by a lady, why he did not work for his 
bread, he replied, “ Ah, mistress jewel, if you 
only knew how lazy I am.” 

But the Irishman’s fun seems to arise partly 
from a quickness of apprehension, and partly 
from a real confusion of ideas. It is this mix- 
ture which produces what are called Irish 
bulls. The Irish mind (as Professor Ingram 
remarks) is very quick in taking in ideas, and 
it is also, to use his own expression, very imner. 
Now when a new idea or object strikes upon 
this stronger inner current of thought, it is 
carried away by the force of thestream; the outer 
notion is obliged to yield to the inner, and this is 
what produces a “ bull,” which is the reverse of 
a witticism,—that is, an apparent relation or 
resemblance which does not really exist. For 
instance, an Irishman once related the follow- 
ing anecdote :— 


“The other day,’’ he said, “I saw Pat Kelly.” | 


‘How-d’ye-do, Pat?’ says I; ‘ How-d’ye-do, 
Mick?’ says he; but when we came up close 
we found it was neither of us.” 


Now I suppose the prominent idea in his | 
mind was, that he and his friend had apparently | 
met; and when he found out his mistake, he | 





could not quite get rid of that part of the old | 


idea, so that he made it appear as if both 
parties had changed their identity. 


As another instance of the same kind of | 


mistake, and to show that bulls are not con- | 
fined to Ireland, we may cite the remark | 
of the Frenchman, “I am very glad I don’t | 


like spinach, for if I did I should eat it, and as | 


I detest it that would be very disagreeable.” | 


He regarded his dislike to spinach as some- 
thing inseparably attached to his identity, and 
therefore could not conceive it really absent. 


But with regard to Irishmen, though a great | 
part of their fun arises from confusion of ideas, | 


we may suspect that this confusion is not really 
so great as Englishmen suppose it to be; and 
that they sometimes use their reputation for 
blundering, as men often use that of some 
other defect, as a stalking-horse, by means 
of which they may obtain greater licence to 
do, or say what they will, or what they may 
employ as a cover to hide their real designs. 
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This sort of artifice is very humorously des-|both in the mind of man, and in external 
cribed in Carlton’s “Phil Purcell, the pig-|nature, by the fall. In greater matters the 
driver,” in which a Connaught man who is re-| swrprise produced by the sudden discovery of 
presented as taking his pig to England for sale, | these lost attributes, fills the mind with awe 
purposely lays himself open to the ridicule of |and wonder; in the more trivial ones such 
the families, to whom he presents himself, who | discoveries produce the effect which is called 
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treat him as a sort of amusing savage, or half an | 
idiot ; but he is a match for them all, for he sells 


the pig several times over, and at last brings | 
him safe and sound back to Ireland. 

And this may suggest an important caution: | 
it is never wise to trust to the mistakes of a| 
puzzle-headed man, to reckon on a deaf man’s 
hardness of hearing, or on an absent man’s | 
abstraction. Otherwise, we shall find to our | 
cost that these different individuals will, respec- 
tively, understand just what we do not want | 
them to understand, hear what we do not 
want them to hear, and pay attention whenever 
we wish their eyes in the ends of the earth. 

Some twenty or thirty years ago, however, a | 
certain style of joking was in vogue, which I 
believe had its origin in America, and which 
is worthy of notice as being an indication of 
the national character of the lower classes of 
our transatlantic neighbours, when they tell 
lies, namely, of extravagant and impudent 
assertion. All of us remember the stories of 
the oyster which it took a number of men to 
swallow whole; the absent man who read his 
towel and hung up his newspaper; and similar 
extravagances. But these jokes can hardly 
come under the head of genuine humour. 

But we must pass on to another and the 
most important part of our subject, namely, 
What are the respective purposes for which 
wit and humour were implanted in us, and 
what are their respective errors and abuses ? 

In order to see this, we must first consider 
what are the particular sentiments and faculties 
to which wit and humour are respectively allied. 
The intellectual power which generally accom- 
panies and tends to produce wit, we have 
already noticed as being a quick perception of 
analogies. The power, on the other hand, 
which produces humour, must be the power of 
nice discrimination, the quick apprehension 
of what is suitable and unsuitable. But the 
sentiments with which the two are connected, 
are, respectively, the sense of the sublime, and 
the sense of the pathetic. This is, at least, 








Dugald Stewart's theory. He affirms that wit 
is connected with the sense of sublimity, and 
humour with the sense of the pathetic. We 
can easily see, a priori, that such is likely to 
be the case. For wit looks upwards, whereas 
humour looks downwards. Wit is a fantastic 
endeavour to restore that congruity, order, 
symmetry, and unity, which is an attribute of 


wit. And it is a remarkable confirmation of 
this remark, that it is wit, not humour, which 


looks upwards, thatthe formeraloneis designated | 


“ 


as a “sprite.”* We can at once see that it 
would be incorrect to taik of flights or even 


flashes of humour; it is wit not humour which 


sparkles like champagne, and gleams like a 
flash of lightning. 

Humour looks downwards, because it is con- 
nected with what is the great effect of the fall— 
the ills of life. These ills, whether moral, 


social, or physical, produce a constant source | 


of incongruity, because they lead us continually 
to compare the powers and capacities of man, 
with his imperfect actions and attainments, to 
contrast the purpose for which man and the 
world were made, with the actual condition in 
which they are. Now, where these incongruities 
manifest themselves in the greater evils of life, 
they are too mournful for laughter, they excite 
sorrow and pity; but when they exhibit them- 
selves in the lighter form of eccentricities, 
inconsistencies, and such like, they produce 
laughter; and sometimes even the more serious 
ills of life have their brighter as well as their 
darker side. Even sin has sometimes its 
ludicrous aspect, though we should be careful 
how we accustom ourselves to view it in such 
alight. But from what we have just said, it 
may be seen that in order to appreciate those 
incongruities in life which are fit objects of 
laughter, a man must also see the real solid 
ills of life. And experience seems to bear us 
out in this idea, for it has been noticed that 
the most humorous men, have generally been 
subject to deep melancholy, and the most 
lively natures are not the most humorous. 

The French, who are a far livelier nation 
than the English, are as inferior to them in 
humour as they are superior in wit. 

The Irish would indeed be generally called 
a lively nation; but through all their mirth a 
strong vein of pathos seems to run. There is 


kardly an Irish melody which, if played slowly, 


* As in Moore’s poem,—“ Wit the sprite,” in French |} 


“ esprit.” 
The same poet says— 
““Wreathe the bowl with flowers of soul, 
The brightest wit shall find us ; 
We'll take a flight 
To heaven to-night, 
And leave dull care behind us,” 
+ Among writers all will remember Burns, Cowper, 


the divinity, and which has been marred | Hood, as examples of this. 
| 
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day in the morning,” loses its cheerfulness 
when subjected to this test. Indeed, even as 
it is generally played, it seems the musical 
embodiment of the first lines of those verses 
which Moore has set to it : 


“Though dark be our sorrows, to-day we'll forget 
them.” 


Another fact is also observable, which bears 
out the view that I am supporting, namely, that 
when we really are most thoroughly happy, then 
though the outward form of humour remains 
in the shape of jokes and laughter, yet the real 
spirit of humour seems rather to languish and 
decline. In those happy family reunions, 
which are now less appreciated than they 
formerly were, where everybody seems to 
throw aside care, and all give themselves up 
to mirth and enjoyment, there is always a 
great deal of laughing and joking, but com- 
paratively little humour. The spirits of the 
company are beyond it. 

In order to possess the sense of humour in 
the highest degree, a man must have a some- 
what sympathetic and tender nature, a nature 
which is more or less thoughtful and com- 
passionate. A thoughtless and hard-hearted 
man may joke, but so far forth as he is thought- 
less and hard-hearted, his powers of humour 
will suffer. Indeed, every kind of degradation 
in our life and nature, as it removes the sense 
of that image in which we were originally 
made, must also remove the perception of 
incongruities. Therefore, as long as a man 

retains a relish for real fun, as long as he can 
indulge in a honest hearty laugh, not a sneering 
sardonic grin, he is not utterly lost, not utterly 
degraded. He still retains that quality which 
distinguishes him from the brutes. And you 
may see by that good-humoured twinkle of the 
eye, which always accompanies the sense of 
real fun, that there is a spark of kindliness 
still left in his heart. 

But there is yet another phenomenon which 
may be quoted in favour of Dugald Stewart's 
view respecting the connexion of sublimity with 
wit, and of pathos with humour. Sublimity 
(and beauty, which is nearly allied to it) tend to 
obliterate the senseof wit,but they do not somuch 
destroy it as overpower it. They swallow it up 





| magicians. The line we quoted of Campbell’s, 
| exemplifies the truth of this distinction ; 
| whereas, that which is’ simply ridiculous can- | 
| not rise into the sublime. It has been said, | 








as Aaron’s rod swallowed up the rods of the 


would not sound rather melancholy than other- | generally separates them for ever. One touch 
wise. Even the lively air of “St. Patrick’s|of the ludicrous is sufficient almost, if not 


entirely, to destroy the sublime. To show 
this, we may cite an instance or two of the 
manner in which the sublime may sink into 
the ridiculous, by a slight alteration of cir- 
cumstances or words. In the “Lady of the 
Lake,’ when Fitz-James finds himself alone 
with Roderick Dhu and his whole clan, he 
exclaims : 


“Come one, come all, 
This rock shall fly from its firm base as soon as J.” 


This is truly sublime. 

Let us now take a scene (out of some old 
play, I think) in which the same sentiment is 
made ludicrous by the circumstances under 
which it is uttered. The Lord Mayor is 
represented as out hunting, one of the hunting 
party says: “An ’t please you, my lord, the 
hare is coming this way,” upon which he ex- 
claims, “Let him come on, I'll stand my 
ground.” 

Again, in “ Bombastes Furioso,” the hero, 
being disappointed in his love, vents his grief 
in the following effusion : 


“No, for I’ll love no more, let him who can, 
Fancy the maid that fancies every man; 
On some lone shore I’ll find a gloomy cave, 
There my own hands shall dig a spacious grave, 
There all unseen I’ll lay me down and die, 
Since woman’s constancy is—all my eye.” 


Thus a parody on a sublime poem, though 
it is sometimes considered a mark of bad taste, 
is nevertheless, on the whole, reckoned as allow- 
able, even by those who are enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the original poems. But every 
person of good feeling and taste must see, that 
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if, instead of substituting a trivial mishap for a 
real calamity, the author of the parody intro- 
duces a positive catastrophe, he greatly injures 
the true humour of his production. 

But though the sublime must generally 
yield to the ridiculous, yet the ridiculous ought 
to yield to the pathetic; it is the tendency | 
of what is really tragic to swallow up the | 
Indicrous, just as the sublime swallows up the 
witty. 

Again, in the most Indicrous exhibitions, 
our sense of fun (unless we are positively | 
hard-hearted) ceases as soon as we see that | 
something melancholy has occurred. We may 





indeed, and truly, that there is but one step 
between the two, but that step, however small, 


|manner, but if we discover that he has broken 


laugh at a man who falls down in a ludicrous 


his leg, our sense of the ludicrous immediately 

ceases, it is overpowered by a deeper feeling 

which is akin to it, but which swallows it up. 
All this may lead us to the discovery of 
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what are the real purposes for which wit and 
humour were implanted in us: we want re- 
laxation both for our heads and our hearts, our 
feelings and our intellects; when the feelings 
have been highly wrought, and the intellect 
exercised on grave subjects. Now, most kinds 
of relaxation merely answer the purpose of 
diverting us, by leading our minds into a 
totally different channel. But such a diversion 
is not always possible or even desirable. 
Wisely, therefore, has the Creator formed for 
us a mode of relaxation which has a kindred 
source to that on which our minds have been 
occupied. Thus wit relieves the intellect from 
the labour of searching after the truth, and the 
feelings from the strain whicharises from the con- 
stant contemplation of sublimeimages, by direct- 
ing their course from the main channel into the 
smaller tributaries of the stream of wit. 

Thus, again, humour relaxes the feelings 
and thoughts when they have been dwelling 
painfully on the great ills of life, by leading 
them to contemplate its small incongruities. 
And most especially in this last case, is this 
slight diversion of feeling felt as a relief. And 
fortunate it is that great and earnest minds 
have generally a strong perception of humour. 
The power of indulging in a hearty laugh has 
lengthened many an earnest man’s life. 

But besides the relaxation which they afford, 
wit and humour may answer other objects. 
They are often useful vehicles for conveying 
truth and putting down error. They are 
useful for conveying truth, because they 
present truth in an attractive form, and often 
in a form which tends particularly to impress 
it on the memory; and for putting down error 
and reproving sin, because there are some 
errors and sins which can be more successfully 
laughed down than argued down. “ He that’s 


convinced against his will, is of the same 
opinion still.” But he that has the laugh 


turned against him, may be shamed out of the 
course of conduct he adopted. So much for 
the uses of wit and humour. 

It is notso difficult to see what aretheir abuses. 
In the first place, it is evident that to make the 
business of our life out of what was given us 
merely for relaxation must be hurtful, because 
it is not acting in accordance with the Creator’s 
intentions. This is a truth which hardly need 
to be stated, were it not that so many overlook 
it in practice. The evils which result from the 
violation of this law of God and nature are 
very great. 

For when we take this erratic course 





when, 














instead of letting wit and humour flow spon- 
taneously as the outpourings of a mind which | 
is occupied habitually with higher and deeper | 


turn everything into a joke, we are obliged to 
draw, as it were, upon our capital. 

The constantly looking to the curious and 
fantastic side of every subject, must tend 
gradually to diminish our perception of the 
truer relations which subsist between them, 
and to impair our sense of what is grand and 
ennobling. 

But in the case of humour the danger is 
still greater, because men are generally more 
insatiable in the pursuit of what is ridiculous, 
than of what is simply curious, and also because 
laughter is often the miserable resource to 
which men resort in order to support conduct 
and principles which cannot be defended by 
argument, Besides which, they are more fre- 
quently urged on by other men in this pursuit 
of what is ridiculous, and finding it difficult to 
supply the demand, they throw aside scruples 





|in order to enlarge the area on which they 


exhibit. They turn into ridicule those feelings 
which ought to be objects of veneration, and 
those ills of life which ought to be objects of 
sorrow and pity. And as some insipid dishes 
are seasoned with strong condiments to give 
them flavour, these jesters, finding that their 
humour is not racy enough to be taken simply 
on its own merits, are tempted to season it 
either with ill-nature, or indecency, or pro- 
fanity. 

And it is in this manner that those inferior 
powers or sentiments which we call wit and 
humour, may, by unbounded and indiscriminate 
indulgence, destroy the higher sentiments and 
faculties to which they owe their origin, and 
this the more because of their intimate con- 
nection with them—a connection which, as we 
have seen, is consistent with strong antagonism. 
For the higher feeling tends to absorb the lower, 
but if the lower feeling alone be nourished, it 
must tend, in its turn, not merely to absorb, 
but to destroy the higher. But never was a 
case of filial impiety more strikingly punished 
than it is in such a case. By destroying these 
parent feelings, to which they owe their origin, 
they destroy themselves. They lay down their 
life in the wound they inflict, as Virgil says of 
the bees. 

But like all other tendencies, whether for 
good or evil, this is seldom fully carried out ; 
but it is remarkable that in these cases, as in 
others, the outward and visible forms are often 
multiplied, in the same proportion as the inward 
and spiritual life languishes and declines. The 
empty quibblers will often abound in more quips 
and cranks and conceits then the real wit, and no 
one will be more full of jokes than the man who 
has cast aside all self-respect, and all regard for 
the feelings of others, 








objects and interests, we try, as many do, to} It is, moreover, a remarkable fact, and one 
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which tends to confirm this theory, of the out- 
ward form being often developed in the inverse 
ratio to the spirit which alone gives it life—that 
in the case of humour extremes seem to meet. 
In the most happy social reunions, which of 
course must be innocent and virtuous ones, 
there is, as we observed, comparatively little 
humour, though much joking and laughter, and 
such is probably also the case at the low orgies 
of drunken debauchees. Humour seems to be 
reserved for a middle state, between the highest 
and the lowest. 

We have heard the absurd opinion broached, 
that laughter is unfit for beings who live 
in a world of sin and sorrow. Whereas, it 
is expressly because we live in such a world, 
that it was given us. Because we live in a 
world of clouds, which nevertheless have a 
silver lining. Such being the case, let no man 
accuse another of levity because he has a strong 
turn for the ludicrous. It is true that laughter 
may arise from levity; it may be like the 
crackling of thorns under a pot; but as the 
same bodily symptoms may spring sometimes 
either from exuberance of health, or from the 
lowest state of weakness, so laughter may arise 
either from emptiness and thoughtlessness, or 
from being the overflowing of deep earnestness 
and strong vitality. 

There is something even noble in the laughter 
of a strong, earnest man, when he is about to 
enter on a combat in which he means to fight 
to the death, whether in the cause of truth, 
liberty, religion, or patriotism; whether it be 
in the field of battle, or the pulpit, or the plat- 
form. Such laughter is like the neigh of the 
war horse which smelleth the battle afar off.* 

But as joking is sometimes so nearly con- 
nected with levity and buffoonery, we must be 
careful, if we are anything of humourists, to 
make it evident that we have other higher 
qualities to ballast our humour, and above all 
that we do not allow that humour to sink into 
buffoonery. The writer whom we have prin- 
cipally cited in this lecture, is an instance of 
the injury which the dignity of a man’scharacter 
may sustain by his failing: to exercise sufficient 
control over the sense of the ludicrous, and the 
desire to raise a laugh. He had, indeed, much 
to ballast his humour; he was an accurate phil- 
osopher, a true philanthropist,and really anxious 
to promote the cause of religion, according to 
his imperfect notions of what religion consisted 
in; and yet the prominent idea which his cha- 
racter presents to most minds is that of the 
facetious divine. And even in the case of men 
who have not given undue license to their 





* Shakspere has displayed this admirably in the 
character of “ Hotspur’’ in Wenry LY. 





powers of humour, foolish or malicious persons 
have sometimes persisted in viewing them only 
in the light of humourists. One form of that 
unjust and mean practice, of “damning with 
faint praise,” is that of describing the eharacter 
of a great man, by a mere allusion to some 
small, insignificant peculiarities or powers 
which he may happen to possess, as if these 
represented his whole nature. It does make 
one’s blood boilto hear someman—who in reality 
was one of the lights of his age, who spent his 
whole energies in promoting the cause of truth 
andendeavouring to benefit his fellow-creatures, 
—described as a mere “ sayer of good sayings.” 
Let those who cannot appreciate such a character 
at least be silent and refrain from detraction. 

We cannot conclude our subject without con- 
sidering a question of much interest, and closely 
connected with it. 

Itis this: Since man was made in the image 
of God—since this world is the preparation 
for a better, and is probably a type and a shadow 
of good things to come, it follows that all our 
feelings, and faculties, and powers, must have, 
almost all, their fulfilment in another world, 
and that for those which will pass away there 
must be an equivalent. 

Now, as wit and humour are feelings which 
we cannot believe will remain in a higher state 
of existence, the question is, what will be their 
equivalents ? 

First, with regard to wit. We have seen 
that it is connected with a sense of the sublime, 
and, like the source from which it derives its 
origin, it is also connected with a strong desire 
for combination and unity, in those things 
whichare apparently divided; forthis is an object 
after which poets and wits alike seek, though in 
different ways ; owing to the fall, this world and 
its enjoymentsare scattered and divided, and it is 
in a great measure by reason of this division that 


this world is unsatisfactory. The pleasures of 


the various seasons, of different ages, of different 
situations in life, are divided. Again, there is 
no onehuman friend who can give us all that our 
hearts require. And to a certain degree our 
minds partake of this: we look for the true, for 
the beautiful, for what is moral, and for what 
is orderly and symmetrical in different directions. 
The desires for all these come to us as the 
scattered rays of the lost image of God, the 
beams of whose countenance reach us like the 
rays of a prism, broken up into various colours. 
But there is one ray and one alone which 
remains in us, white, pure, and unbroken as 
when it lay on the breast of God. This is the 
yearning for something which shall unite all 
the excellencies, all the enjoyments which the 
world only doles out to us inscattered fragments. 





This yearning cannot lead us of itsclf to God, 
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MARAH. 





for while we are in our natural unr igion ; and which even in the eyes 
state it is like a “dull imprisoned ray, a sun- | | of more charitable judges seem to dim the 
beam that has lost its way.” But still it is| |lustre of the divine image in the soul. What 
unbroken. Sometimes in our lighter moments, |a triumph it will be when all these humbling 
it shows itself in that disposition to make those imperfections are removed, and the true man, 
fanciful combinations which come under the! created in the image of Him that made him, 
head of witty sallies. But when we come to | shall appear cleansed from all the infirmity 
bask in the glorious presence of Him in whom|which had sullied the brightness of that 
all perfections are united, then every minor | image! 
feeling will be merged in the sense of deepand| Thus, in conclusion, we may see that every 
overpowering admiration. There we shall see| faculty and power in the human mind has its 
infinite variety, and at the same time infinite | appropriate use. 
unity, and this sight will be sufficient to} Fallen as we are, and encompassed with in- 
supersede all inferior pleasures,—not by |firmity, we are not to call any of our natural 
destroying, but by fulfilling. powers common or unclean. All are intended 
And on the other hand, as fur as the pleasure|to be employed in our master’s service; all, 
in incongruity now finds vent in 1 the sense of|even those we consider the humblest and the 
humour, that will in a measure be supplanted | least dignified, may be sanctified'by the Spirit 
by a higher happier, feeling, that of triwmph|of God working in the renewed heart, and 
over those very minor evils which in this| thankfully used and enjoyed as among those 
world excite us sometimes to laughter, and| good gifts of God which are to be received with 
sometimes to tears. Christ has gained a victory thanksgiving. And if. rightly used in this 
not only over sin, but over infirmity. It is pain- | world, all our faculties will be brought to bear, 





ful while on earth to see those who have really | through the grace of God, on the great work of 


the seal of the Spirit, possessing nevertheless | educating us ioe that higher state of existence 
petty weaknesses and incongruities of character in which all good and perfect gifts have their 
which expose them to the ridicule of the world, full and complete consummation. 

condemn them often to the hopeless contempt EDWARD WHATELY. 
of those who judge by the outside, and injure 


MARAH. 
Exop, xv. 23—26. 


I rose, and cast it in with wondering haste, 
And lo, the spring was sweet unto my taste! 


Weary and faint, I wandered to the brink 
Of cooling waters, and essayed to drink. 


But soon as I had tasted them, away 
I turned in disappointment and dismay. 


Mine eyes were opened; in that healing tree 
I saw the cross whereon Christ died for me. 


For they were very bitter ; and I said, 


And thus I learnt that every earthly grief, 
“Lord, why to Marah were my footsteps led ?”’ ) A By 


If only touched by that, gains sweet relief. 
No answer came; the heat grew fierce; my thirst hy I; hall 
4 : : 2 Yh, Christian pilgri y , lips shall pre: 
Was even more oppressive than at first. Oh, Christian pilgrim, when thy 1 oe press 
Some longed-for draught, and find it “ bitterness,’ 
The trial seemed too much for me to bear ; 


I sank upon the ground in mute despair. Let but the Cross have contact with thy sadness, 


And Marah’s gloom shall change to Elim’s gladness ; 
Then a soft wind swept o’er my bro, which stirred 

And through the brightened path that winds along, 
“The Lord that healeth me” will be thy song. 


The waters, and a still small voice I heard, 


Bidding me in the bitter streamlet throw 


A certain tree that near it chanced to grow. W. H. 
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THE LAW OF CONSIDERATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


Hannah More sometimes regretted she had | family of his presence, though he rushed after 
never carried out her intention of writing a/ it, cutting short the amenities of leave- saking, 
little essay on “The Law of Consideration,” 
which was so continually and unconcernedly | he had gndertaken the charge. Usually, 
infringed in the little circumstances of daily | within an hour after his actual departure 
life. ‘ For instance, with respect to tradesmen, | (which has deranged all the pre-arranged plans | 
to avoid taking long credit, which causes them | of the morning by being delayed), the house- | 
so much anxiety and distress, and not unfre- | maid comes to her mistress with a pocket-book, 
quently ruin; and not to change them capri-| brush, comb, meerschaum, handkerchief, or 
ciously, or for one fault ;—-with respect to ser- | private letter, which he has left behind him, 
vants, not to give them trouble wantonly, | and which has to be forwarded ,—only, with his 
because we will not condescend to think it of | usual inconsideration, he has left no positive 
any consequence ;—towards those who are sub- | information as to his address. But has he left 
ject to us in any way, to avoid those little | even the moderate pecunium of sixpence for 
inconsiderate acts which point out to them in | her pains? Bynomeansso. “Vails are quite 
a painful way their inferiority ;—with respect | out,” he says to himself as he runs off, “and | 
to lodging-houses, to be scrupulously careful | by waiting to the last moment I cleverly | 
not to injure their furniture, &c.”’ Of all which | escaped being suspected of shirking them.” 
rules and principles, remarks her biographer, | Well, well, this gentleman plainly does not | 
no human being exhibited a more beautiful} care for the law of consideration. 
practical comment on than herself. A common offence against this law is want | 
It is indeed a suggestive subject which | of reticence with regard to our friends’ con- | 
Hannah More thus briefly indicated, and we| cerns. People are fond of telling secrets, of | 
cannot but regret that she did not give us her | hearing secrets, few of keeping secrets. Now | 
mature thoughts upon it. How many petty | there are many communications, not exactly | 
sins against society, friendship, domestic life, | | secret, that are made by one friend to another, 
are committed through want of consideration | | in the hope and belief that they will not be 
for the feelings and rights of others! To/| repeated, from the self-evident fact that it | 
hint at a few—unpunctuality to begin with. | would be inexpedient and injurious to do so, | 
Who has not sympathized with and shared | Well, the confidant keeps the matter snug for 
the chagrin of a hostess, on tenter-hooks lest | four weeks, or say four days; and then out it | 
her dinner should be spoilt and her other| comes. Why does it come out? Generally | 
friends be tired of waiting, on account of one | for the very poor reason of wanting some- 
unpunctual person, who at length unconcern- | thing to say; of commanding, for the moment, 
edly appears, not the least put out by what | the ‘awakened attention and interest of the 
has put out everybody else, domestics included, | auditor. L. E. L, left on record her opinion 
and even has a silly joy at having made him- | that an immense number of indiscreet com- 
self of momentary consequence? A sinner | munications have leaked out, during the pro- 
of this kind seldom has any real consequence | cess of women’s passing what they signifi- 
to boast of; and if he has, it falls ten per | cantly call “a long day” with one another. 
cent. in the market of public opinion when | Getting to the end of what they may harm- 
every one is chafed at his having thus tres- | lessly say, they drift into what is not harmless. 
passed on good manners. Beware how you | Mrs. A., secretly tired of her guest, and at 
invite a guest of this stamp to spend a few | fault for a new subject, says, without the least | 
days with you. He will invariably be late at | | real interest in the question, “ Well, and how | 
breakfast, altogether too late for family prayers, | are the So-and-sos getting on?” “Oh,” says | 

















and if the day be Sunday, he will probably her friend, “you will be sorry to hear——” | 
dawdle over his breakfast till the whole family | and then out comes, bit by bit, what Mrs. A. | 
are likely to be too late for church. This mis- | had better not have heard at all,and what the | 
creant (it makes one’s blood boil to think of | indiscreet teller feels some compunction after- 
him) commits several similar offences in the | wards for having revealed—a compunction 
course of his stay, and ends by being too late | soon got over by the persuasion, “Oh, she will 
for the train which was to have relieved the | not tell again,’—or perhaps the saving clause 
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is added, “ But you won’t repeat this.” Does | last than the present century was noted for 
Mrs. A. feel bound not to repeat what Mrs. B.| his tender consideration for the feelings and 
has not minded betraying? By no means: | circumstances of others, even in the minutizw 
she never promised, she did not know what |of life. Thus he would take the trouble of 
was coming; she does not care for the So-| carrying presents of game himself to persons 
and-sos, she rather dislikes them than other- | who had known better days, that they might 
wise ; and so the story gets wind, is enlarged | not fee a servant. He would hold his umbrella 
on and distorted, till it seriously damages the | over the head of a poor woman who accosted 
unlucky family, him for relief on a rainy day. On one occa- 

The aged and infirm have such natural] sion, when dinner company was expected at 
claims on us that few would avowedly disown | the house where he was staying, he stepped 
them, but they are often infringed for want of| into the hall at every fresh arrival to give each 
consideration. The healthy and vigorous are guest a caution not to allude to such and such 
apt to forget that as people advance in life} a topic of the day, as it could not fail to wound 


e e . | . . r 
they require more rest, more quiet, more fre- | the feelings of poor Mr. Z. If any lady were 





| quent nourishment than in their prime. To| present whose manner or appearance was 


wait long for breakfast, to have long intervals | specially unattractive, he made a point of 
between meals, to have dishes, however palat-| being attentive to her, that she might not 
able, that they cannot masticate or digest, is a| feel herself neglected. It was his invariable 
serious evil to them. “I thought Mr. Blisset’s | practice to speak kindly to servants, and to 


| mother was going to remain longer with you,” | spare them all unnecessary trouble. 
| observes a friend to young Mrs. Blisset. “I Very different was the practice of the eccen- 


thought so too,” says young Mrs. Blisset,| tric Lady Hester Stanhope, whose really noble 
“but somehow she did not seem comfortable | qualities were tarnished by her perversity and 
while she was here, and I’m sure I found} want of consideration for others. She would 


| something nice for her out of Crefydd every | keep her doctor in attendance on her, listen- 
day. I paid her every attention, but there|ingto her unbroken flow of talk, from three 
| was a hitch somewhere—I’m sure it was not 





after noon to midnight, until he was absolutely 
my fault.” ‘“ My dear,” said old Mrs. Bisset | worn out;—on one occasion he fainted away. 
confidentially to her middle-aged, unmarried | Her servants were always kept on the full 


| daughter on her return home, “ Harry pressed | stretch ; no sooner, at the close of a protracted 


me to stay, but I really think another day|day, did they retire to rest, than she rang 
there would have made me quite poorly. First | them up again, had fires lighted, water boiled, 
of all, I had not my early cup of tea, which | broth heated, toast made—and then put it 
fortifies me for the fatigue of dressing; then, aside; she did not want it. As soon as they 


when I was down at nine, which they told me |had settled to rest again, something occurred 


| was their hour, they did not come down till 'to her that she did want; again the alarum 


half-past, and I got quite faint. After break-|sounded, again the house was roused for 


| fast Harry stayed chatting till he gave me the |this new fancy, which perhaps was again set 


fidgets, for I knew he would be late at the|aside. She scolded them, slapped them (she 
office. After that, Mary went off to give her | boasted that no one could give such a slap on 
orders, and then some young friends came in| the face). No wonder that when she forgot 
to practise with her, and sang so loud that | she was a lady, they forgot they were her 
their voices went through my head. I went| hired dependents, and from time to time ‘de- 


up to my room, but the housemaid had not| camped en masse, leaving her in her solitary 
| 


| finished dusting it; so, as it tires me going | fortress, with perhaps a faithful companion or 


up and down stairs much, I came down and 'two. But her force of mind was such that, 
stuck to my knitting till lunch-time. But] poor, beleaguered by foes, forsaken by friends, 
lunch was not ready as soon as it should have | she could yet awe desperate chiefs and their 
been, and when it was served, it was some- ruffianly followers. She has been excused on 
thing I could not touch. Mary was so sorry,|the ground of being not quite in her right 
and offered to send out, but of course I would | mind: in truth, it is almost the only excuse 
not allow that. She would not be satisfied | that can be made for her. The closing scene 
till I took a biscuit; but you know I cannot | of this gifted, beautiful, and generous woman 
eat hard biscuits now, so how to get rid of it|was very sad. It might have been very dif- 
I could not think, and in fact was obliged to| ferent, had she shown due consideration for 
leave it on my plate. Before dinner I felt | others. 
rather faint, and———My dear, what a nice cup “Hark! here she is,” exclaims the an- 
of tea you have made me!” |xious mother, going for the twentieth time 
An old gentleman belonging rather to the/|to the window to look anxiously out in the 
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dark, as she hears or thinks she hears the 
light footstep of the daughter who was ex- 
pected home long ago. Yes, here she is at 
last—no harm has come to her, she is quite 
well, has had a pleasant evening: they wanted 
her to stay; and she was not withheld from 
staying by consideration for the old folks at 
home. 
How different from Rosabelle St. Clair! 
Does the reader remember her ? 
“*€Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew, 
And, gentle lady, deign to stay ; 
Rest thee in Castle Ravenshench, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 
“«*The blackening wave is edged with white ; 
To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the water-sprite, 
Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh.’ ”’ 


And what says Rosabelle ? 


«Tis not because Lord Lindsay’s heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 
But that my lady mother there 
Sits ie in her castle hall. 


i“ ‘Tis not because the ring they ride— 
And Lindsay at the ring rides well,— 
But that my sire the wine will chide 
If’tis not filled by Rosabelle.’ ” 


And so the affectionate and hapless girl 
would not be dissuaded from returning home 
that stormy night, and was drowned in the 
firth, a martyr to her touching consideration. 

“There are twenty of Roslin’s barons bold 

Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle.’’ 

Who cares now for the twenty barons ? 
But who can help caring for Rosabelle ? 

Matilda, again (I still turn to poetry for 
examples of consideration), when she sat be- 
tween her two lovers in the old hall at Rokeby, 
with open brow and even mien—so careful of 
the feelings of the lover she did not love, 
instead of taking a poor pleasure in planting 
jealousy and suspicion in the heart of both. 
They form one of the loveliest pictures in 
“ Rokeby.” 


it, and he made many opportunities in the 
course of the evening to express how pretty, 
how very pretty he thought it. “This is a 
small enough matter,” observes Lockhart, 
“but still it places the man so completely 
before me, that I am glad Mr. Skene thought 
it worth setting down.” 

Doctor Johnson was sadly wanting some- 
times in consideration of the feelings of others ; 
at other times he was very tender of them. 
His roughness was partly the result of phy- 
sical infirmity, partly from irritability of tem- 
per; but sometimes, one inclines to think, he 
did not know the weight of his own fist. He 
smashed a butterfly with a sledge-hammer, 
and was then rather surprised and con- 
cerned at what he had done. If we make 
allowances for Dr. Johnson, we are not called 
on to make them for those who are not Dr. 
Johnsons. Nor must we expect like allow- 
ances to be made for us, if we don’t come up 
to his mark. 

Many a so-called “just and necessary war”’ 
might have been spared by obedience to the 
law of consideration. Many a wife would have 
been saved from a separation from her hus- 
band, many a son would not have run away 
from his parents, his school, his employer, 
but for the infraction of this law. Do we 
ourselves like to be considered by others? to 
have our hours, our tastes, our time, our 
family rules, our known principles, respected 
by them? Of course we do. Does it give 
us pain to be manifestly nnconsidered? to 
have our little personal plans disarranged, 
our likings and dislikings unconsulted, our 
opinions of right and wrong slighted? Of 
course it does. But of course this is one of 
the trials appointed by God for every human 
creature. Even Christ “pleased not Himself ;” 
and when He found by practical test that his 
grown-up hearers required to be taught like 
babies and little children by easy stories and 
striking anecdotes and metaphors, rather than 
by deep and high things, He said, “Even so, 





What Scott sang so well he also practised ; 
his own life abounded with instances of con- | 
sideration. He was specially careful that his | 
greatness and popularity should not cast others | 
into the shade. He was considerate to his 
wife, his children, his servants, his friends: 
to minor authors, to the poor. When he re- 
turned from his exciting visit to Waterloo he 
sat himself comfortably down among his family, 
delighted to find himself with them again, and 
to talk to them of what he had seen. Mean- 
time Mrs. Scott was provoked with him for not 
noticing the new chintz furniture, and at length | 

5 } 
expressly called his attention to it. Instantly | 
Scott was full of concern at having overlooked 





Father; for so it seemeth good in Thy sight.” 
That is what we must say when we suffer 
from inconsideration. We cannot make others 
considerate; it is no good sermonizing them 
or blaming them; we cannot help it. But 
there is one thing we can help—we can help 
being inconsiderate ourselves. If we make it 
our study to be considerate, it will so occupy 
our time and thought that we shall have no 
leisure, no mind to sit down and complain of 
the inconsideration of others. It’s all in the 
day’s work. It won't be set straight in this 
world, but it will in the next; and one of the 
blessings of heaven will be that there will be 
no infraction of the Law of Consideration. 
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IN TWO PARTS.—P 


I. 


On returning home there was a note from Mr. | 
Perraux awaiting me. I was concerned to 
learn that illness was the cause of his absence. 
He begged that I would go to him at once, if 
possible. I found him very much prostrated, 
and suffering from some acute attack on the 
chest. 

“ Have you had a doctor?” I asked. 

“T have; and whom do you think? ” 

“T do not know.” 

“The very doctor that is attending Clara. 
He says she is very bad.” 

“ But what does he say of you yourself? ” 

“ But he says that she may linger for weeks, 
and possibly for months.” 

“T told you, ‘did I not? that nothing im- 
mediate was to be apprehended.” 

“But he says positively that she cannot 
live.” 

“ Tell me what he thought of you.” 

“ An inflammatory cold—that is all.” 

“JT knew you were not taking care of your- 
self.” 

“T dare say not, but I have been living the 
last few days in a kind of dream.” 

“ Can I do anything for you?” 

“ You can.” 

“What is it?” 

“Tell me about Clara. You have seen her 
this morning, how did she look ? ” 

“Much the same as before.” 

“Tf it is not asking too much, I should like 
to hear what she has been thinking and 
saying.” 

[I rehearsed to him as nearly as possible all 
that had passed between Miss Hedley and 
myself. He listened with intense attention. 
When I had concluded he said,— 

“She seems happier than she was the last 
time. That delights me. What matter about 
what she believes if she is only happy? ”’ 

The next morning I called again to see 
him, and I was surprised to find that he 
had gone out, for the day was sharp and 
rough. I thought it probable he might be 
walking in the neighbourhood of Miss Hedley’s 
house, and I went there in searchof him. My 
suspicion proved correct. I saw him on the 


beach bearing himself feebly, and looking ex- 
tremely ill. 

“My dear friend, this is a species of mad- 
You should not have ventured out on 


ness. 


ART THE SECOND. 


such a day as this. I am certain the doctor 
did not give you leave.” 

“TI really could not help it,” he replied, 
much confused. “ She will soon be far away 
from me for ever, and for a little while I want 
to be as near her as possible. Where does 
she sit, Mr. B.? is it not just to the right of 
that window?” 

“Yes.” 


“T thought so,” he exclaimed, clutching my 


jarm violently; “I tell you I saw her hand 


this morning. After five long years I have 
seen her hand again.” 

“ But indeed you must get home, Mr. Per- 
jraux. In the inflamed state of your chest this 
| wind is enough to destroy you. Shall I walk 

back with you? ” 

“Thank you; I am content to go now. I 
|would not have missed that sight for the 
| world.” 

“T am afraid you are forgetting all I said 
|to you the other day of the duty we owe God 

in taking care of our bodies.” 








“T have not forgotten it, sir; but sometimes || 


I am just like a madman. You must not 
judge me too harshly.” 

“T do not want to judge yow harshly. I 
only tell you that you have been violating 
{natural laws, and one part of my business in 
‘the world is to preach that the violation of 
|law is followed by its own punishment. I am 
sure I only wish too heartily that you may 
|not feel yourself worse to-morrow.” 
| With a kind of boding that the result would 
| be otherwise, I went round to his lodgings the 
next morning. The doctor had just been 
| with him, and had ordered him on no account 
| to leave his bed. 
| suffering, as I supposed, from severe pneumonia. 

“T find that you were an ill prophet, but a 
) true one,” he said. 

“Tt did not require much skill to perceive 
that you were in no fit state to meet the cold 
east blast of yesterday. However, now it is 
|over, and all you can do is to use great 
caution for the time to come.” 

“T hope I shall be able to restrain myself; 
not that to-day I feel much inclined for any- 
thing but lying here.” 

After leaving him I went round by the 
doctor’s to learn the real state of his case. He 
assured me that there was no cause for alarm, 
if his patient could only be induced to act with 
common discretion. 














He was in a high fever, and | 
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future as he has done in the past, his recovery 
will be exceedingly questionable. He is a wild, 
spirited fellow, and has no idea of what a thing 
it is to be patient. 


up on the Parade.” 
then P” 
bosomed himself to you.” 


whom I can speak. I have felt a kind of re- 
sponsibility on my shoulders, not being quite 
certain as to whether or not I should interfere 
in the matter.” 

“ What do you mean by interference ?” 

“Tt has occurred to me that I might perhaps 
go to Mr. Hedley, and tell him in confidence 
of Perraux’s presence. I know it would be a 
great satisfaction to the poor fellow if he could 
see Miss Hedley before her death, for he is 
most deeply attached to her. What would you 
think P” 

“There could be no harm in it, at least. I 
have reason for knowing that the girl shares 
his attachment to the utmost.” 

“ Have you indeed? Well, that was a point 
I could not say anything on myself.” 

“TI guessed from the commencement of her 
illness that there. was something like a disap- 
pointment lying under everything. I expressed 
my conviction to the father, but he did not 
give me any satisfaction. I afterwards spoke 
to the girl herself, and her manner and reply 
confirmed me in my view. I believe a good 
deal of her illness has been owing to a secret 
grief. You see, Mr. B., mind and body are so 
much connected. We doctors see it more than 
others.” 














IL. 

I was not long in making up my mind as 
to the course I should take. That very evening 
I saw Mr. Hedley. He was a proud, distant 
man, who had thoroughly learnt the advantages 
which wealth had lent him over his fellows, 
and who, to the fullest extent, lived up to 


“He has been telling you about Miss Hedley, 
* Yes; and he also told me that he had un- 


“Tam glad,” I said, “to meet any one with 


“ Of course,” he added, “if he goes on in the| This was the man to whom I had entrance to 


speak on a subject which simply lay in regions 
beyond his comprehension. His daughter, 
however, he loved with a kind of love, or, more 


Besides, you see he is | strictly speaking, he loved himself in her. His 
distracted about that young girl who is dying | three children were, in his view, constructed 





to perpetuate the Hedley name, and to inherit 
the Hedley wealth. In this light, then, he 
had been much affected by her illness, and he 
spoke almost with emotion of her approaching 
death. 

“T understand that you wish to see me, 
Mr. B.” 

“I do, Mr. Hedley; and it is quite possible 
that you will consider my visit an intrusion.” 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed, regarding me rather 
curiously. 

“My business with you concerns your 
daughter.” 
“T should suppose so,” he said, drily. 
“Only this morning I have been with Dr. 
Jenkins, and he has been repeating his opinion 
that Miss Hedley will not last very long.” 
“Poor thing! I fear he is right.” 
“Tt is also the opinion of Dr. Jenkins, as he 
has no doubt fully informed you long since, 
that some secret sorrow lies at the root of her 
disease.” 
“Oh, that’s all nonsense, Mr. B.; that is 
downright, stark nonsense. What has the girl 
had to fret about? She has lived like a Prin- 
cess Royal, with everything at her disposal 
which her birth and position demanded. People 
talk such downright nonsense sometimes, espe- 
cially doctors and clergymen;” and he slipped 
off into a lordly laugh. 
“But, Mr. Hedley, you cannot forget that 
she was at one time attached to that Mr. 
Perraux ?” 
* Perraux! what do you know about him ?” 
“Tam acquainted with all the circumstances 
of the case.” 
“Has Miss Hedley opened her mind to | 
you?” he asked, with the greatest curiosity. 
“No; I have never spoken with Miss Hedley | 
on the subject. What I have learnt I have | 
learnt from Mr. Perraux.’’ 








and enjoyed these advantages. Anything in 
human shape, with less than a thousand a year 
at its back, was something to which Mr, Hedley 
spoke slowly and distantly, and with a bearing 
that implied his vast condescension. As the 
thousands a year multiplied, so in proportion 
did Mr. Hedley’s manner relax into a less 
distant ceremoniousness. When the thousands 
a year reached the status of his own immense 
income, he could not but respect his own posi- 
tion in others. And, as is always the case 
with such churlish souls, he sank in abject 
homage to all that was lordlier than himself. 











“Oh, indeed,” he grunted, somewhat satisfied ; 
“ Perraux was a nice fellow, and at one} time 
we did think of allowing him to become Clara’s 
suitor. But the family went into pauperism.” 

“This Mr. Perraux,” I said, “is at present 
an officer in the army. I believe him to be a 
very proper man; for though deeply attached 
to Miss Hedley at the time of their separation, 
he never made any. attempt to communicate 
with her when he understood that you had 
forbidden such communication. His affection 
for your daughter has continued unchanged to 
the present.” 
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“TI do not wonder at that. A Miss Hedley 
is not to be had every day. She is a noble 
girl, and had she lived would have inherited a 
noble fortune.” 

“T think I shall only do Mr. Perraux justice 
in saying that his hopeless love has not been 
kept in existence, during five years of change 
and of absence, by mere worldly considerations.” 

“And where may this Perraux be at 
present P” 

“ He is here, in ——. 

“ And what brings him here ?” 

“He heard in Malta that Miss Hedley was 
dying, and he at once hastened hither, in 
order that he might be near her during her 
last hours.” 

This statement was inexplicable to Mr. 
Hedley, and he immediately began to seek the 


” 


low motive which would have actuated himself 


under the ‘circumstances. 

“With Mr. Perraux,” I continued, “I be- 
came acquainted quite accidentally. He makes 
no attempt whatever to see Miss Hedley, and 
he is perfectly ignorant of my coming to in- 
form you of his presence.” 

“T never had anything against Perraux,” 
Mr. Hedley went on, after a pause ; “ he seemed 
a decent fellow, but he was no proper match 
for Miss Hedley, you know—that is, after his 
changed circumstances. The girl did seem to 
feel it a little at first, but I believed it would 
wear off in a short time. However, what can 
this Perraux want here ?” 

“T have told you his whole object in coming. 
He has been here for days, and he has never 
intruded on you, nor would he ever intrude 
on you. His respect for himself and his sense 
of honour appear to be quite equal to his ardent 
love for Miss Hedley.” 

“ Most extraordinary thing!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hedley; “ the most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard. He surely can have no idea of marry- 
ing Miss Hedley now ? ” 

“None whatever; he knows she is dying.” 

* Most extraordinary! I fear the poor fellow 


has had asunstroke in Malta, which has turned | 


his brain.” 

“Well,” I said, rising, “I have now dis- 
charged the duty that brought me here. I 
thought it right you should know how matters 
stood. From what I have learnt, the attach- 
ment which once existed between Mr. Perraux 
and Miss Hedley has not declined on either 
side. And it seemed to me right to make the 
suggestion to you, that they might be allowed 
the sad consolation of seeing each other before 
her death.” 

Mr. Hedley remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, but he did not ‘manifest as much dis- 
favour as I had expected. 


} 


| 





| 
| 





“ But it is very extraordinary,” he broke 
out, “this: fellow coming from Malta; you 
know one reads of such things in stories, but 
one never expects to see real men and women 
acting them. Well, all I can say, Mr. B., is 
this ; if Miss Hedley wishes to see Mr. Perraux, 
IT have no objection. He is a gentleman in 
every way, and now that marriage is out of 
the question, his narrow income will not 
matter.” 

I was rather astonished at receiving Mr. 
Hedley’s permission with so little trouble. I 
afterwards reached the secret of what now so 
much surprised me, when I learned that the 
proud man had felt all through his daughter’s 
illness, more deeply than he cared to acknow- 
ledge even to himself, how much she had suf- 
fered on account of his cruelty. 


“T suppose, then,” I said, as I prepared to | 


go, “that you will communicate with Miss 
Hedley on the subject ?” 

“Not at all, Mr. B.; I should rather not. 
You have taken the matter in hand, and you 
are the fittest person to finish it.” 

Immediately on leaving Mr. Hedley I has- 
tened to his daughter’s apartments. I felt 
exceedingly the delicate ‘operation I was called 
on to perform, particularly in view of my poor 
young friend’s state of health, which rendered 
any shock or agitation hurtful. After some 
conversation on spiritual matters I ventured 
to ask her if she had not once known a Mr. 
Perraux. She looked at me with surprise, and 
answered in the affirmative. 

“T believe he went abroad ?” I said. 

“ He did,” she answered, her regard of in- 
tense scrutiny fixed on my face. 

“You were at one time intimate with him, 
were you not?” 








“ T was—that is to say, we knew him very 
well. He lived near us.” 

“T have met Mr. Perraux,” I said, “and 
have heard him speak of you.” 

“Indeed !” she exclaimed, becoming excited, 
I had feared. 

“T have heard from him the particulars of 
his early connection with your family, and 
your father has also spoken to me on the 
subject.” 

“My father!” 

*T believe, from all I know, that Mr. Perraux 
was much attached to you.” 

She coloured deeply at my words. 

“ My chief business in coming to you this 
morning was to communicate a piece of infor- 
mation which I may as well let you have at 
once. Mr. Perraux heard in Malta of your 
illness, and has in consequence returned to 
England.” 

Her astonishment appeared to overwhelm 
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her. She said nothing, but kept her eyes on 
me as if waiting to hear further: 

“T have been thinking myself that it might 

be a source of pleasure to you both if you 
could see each other again.” 

“But Mr. Hedley ?”’ she whispered, faintly. 

“Your father has no objection. I have 

spoken to him about the matter, and he said 
that if you wished you could see Mr. Perraux.” 

“Tf I wished,” she repeated in the same low 
tone. 

“ That is, he left it to yourself.” 

“ But where is Mr. Perraux? ” 

“He is here, in yg 

She drew a long breath, and said to me 
more faintly still,— 

“ Would you kindly ring the bell ?” 

“What is the matter with you, Miss Hed- 
ley? I hope you are not unwell.” 

“Call the nurse, if you please; I feel 
faintish.” 

I rang the bell violently, blaming myself. for 
my imprudent haste in the disclosure. Buta 
little wine and a few minutes’ quiet restored 
her, and she expressed a wish to speak with 
me further. 

“You said that Mr. Perraux is in ——. 

“ He is.” 

“ How long has he been here ? ”’ 

“He has been here some days.” 

“Tt is too late,” she murmured, closing her 
eyes and laying back her head. Her lips 
quivered, and the tears crept down her cheeks. 

“Tt is not too late,” I replied. 

“Tf all this had been once!” 
breathed out the words. 

“Tt might have opened up a pleasant life 
for you in the world, but would it have brought 
you to Christ ?”’ 

“T cannot say I regret it.” 

“ But it is not too late,’ I repeated. 

“Why do you say that, Mr. B.?” 

“ Because of him. My desire to bring you 
together exists on his account, not on yours.” 

“Why?” 

“T do not think in the highest sense it will 
do you much good. It may even throw temp- 
tations in your way to make you wish for that 
health which God has taken from you. But 
concerning him it is different. He is a stranger 
to religion; the highest religion he knows is 
his ardent attachment for you.” 

Her sobs interrupted me. 

“ Sihce knowing Mr. Perraux I have grown 
to love him,‘ and to desire earnestly that he 
might be brought to the truth. But, so far 
as I can see, the truth which will reach and 
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She faintly 


lips. Is it too late, then, if, in the act of sail- 


mits you to speak a word which will lead him 
after you to heaven P”’ 

“Tt is not too late,” she murmured. 

“T pray that God may give you grace to 
become a channel of grace to him.” 

“Oh, Mr. B., it would be worth living for 
and dying for a thousand times. No one but 
God knows how much I have suffered. And 
within the last few days when I have been 
made so happy my thoughts were full of him, 
and I wondered if he ever knew and felt all 
this.” 

“ Your work, then, is before you, my dear 
friend. You know the other day you said to 
me that you were of no use whatever, and that 
all you could do for God was to lie still and 
suffer. Is it sonow? Has not God disclosed 
a way in which you may serve: his truth? 
Has He not put into your hand the occasion 
of working for Him by winning a soul you 
love ?. Now I pray you to comprehend your 
position. Remember that in meeting Mr. 
Perraux again no dream of earthly love or of 
earthly happiness must lead you aside from 
the work to which you are called. You stand 
outside all that now. It is as if Jesus him- 
self said to you, ‘ Bring up that one soul out 
of the world to Me.’ This is, I believe, your 
solemn duty to Christ, and to this work I 
beseech you to consecrate your everything of 
existence.” 

She was much moved, and wept silently. I 
felt myself also moved and excited by the 
thoughts I was presenting to her. 

“ And when shall I see Mr. Perraux ? ” 
“That I cannot say; but I shall now go 
to him and inform him of what has taken 
place.” 

“Oh! you are very kind, Mr. B.” 

“It is nothing—it is the Lord’s work. No 
thanks to me, and I want no reward.” 


III. 


Next morning I paid an early visit to Mr. 
Perraux, as I felt a little anxious about the 
state of his health. 

“Worse,” he replied to my inquiry; “I feel 
much worse. This cold seems to weigh me 
down completely with languor and inability. I 
never had such a cold before.” 

Icould see at once that his fever had not 
abated. Altogether he had the appearance of 
being exceedingly ill. 

“TT hope you have been taking care of your- 
self since.” 

“Well, yes, I have; but you see I am a 
desperately headlong fellow.” 

“ And what have you been doing ? You don’t 
say that you have gone out P”’ 





ing away from the shores of time, God per- 
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“ Now, there, Mr. B., you mustn’t be angry! “TI assure you the other half is a very serious 
with me, but to tell you the truth I have. | cold. I almost regret having told you so 

“ You have ?” I cried, with astonishment. | much.” 

“Yes; last night I felt so wretched, and} And, indeed, I saw reason to charge myself 
had such a longing to go and look at her|with the imprudence, for his cheeks were 
window, that I could not restrain myself. But I | blazing in an alarming manner. 
muffled thoroughly well,so youneed not beafraid.” “You must promise me that you will now 

“ You are stark mad.”’ | nurse yourself.” 

“ Well, do you know, Mr. B., I think I am, | 
and it is rather a comfort to me to hear you|I take the idea, there is no knowing what I 


say it.” {may do. Unless you put a policeman at the 
“ But do you not feel worse for it ?” | door you cannot be sure of me.” 
“JT don’t know. I feel so miserable always| ‘“ Unless you promise me, I shall go away 


v . . . | FE 
that I can hardly feel worse. And it is mise-|and shall return to you no more.” 


rable outside and miserable inside; a mise- By means of this threat I extracted an 
rable mind in a miserable body.” |engagement from him that he would not quit 
“JT really feel downright angry with you.” his room until I again saw him. 
“JT guessed you would, and it’s rather plea-| I felt it due to Miss Hedley to inform her 
sant to find anybody taking interest enough in | at once of Mr. Perraux’s illness. I accordingly 
| bent my steps to her house. 


me to be angry.” 
“But you do not think he is dangerously 


* Well,” I said, seating myself beside him, 
“Tam going to punish you for all this.” ill?” she asked. 

“To punish me ?” “T trust not; but he is quite ill enough to 

“Yes; I came to you this morning with | render every care necessary. Taking this sharp 
news, and I hoped to find you ina better case.” | weather into account, you may calculate it will 

“What news have you?” he asked, with|be a couple of weeks at least before he can 
great eagerness. 

‘T saw Clara yesterday.” 











visit you.” 
She appeared greatly disappointed. 
“Tell me all about her.” “Tt is the will of God,’ she murmured. 
“She would like to see you.” “ But I have not closed my eyes in sleep since 
“ You are jesting with me!” he exclaimed, | I saw you.” 

sitting bolt upright in the bed. | “I am delighted to hear you speak thus in 
“T am not jesting with you; but you must | submission to the will of God.” 


. . ray | . », . s¢ 

lie down and keep quiet, or I shall go away.” | “Ihave nothing left to do but submit,” she 
“ But if she wants to see me!” replied. “God has been teaching me for years 
“That makes no matter, you are in no state | past that I must give up everything. He has 


now to go to see her.” | taken everything from me which seemed neces- 

‘I scarcely care if I drop dead after the in- | sary to my happiness; but I have found that 
terview,” he cried, violently. “To see her! | He took everything in order to give Himself. 
You do not know, Mr. B., what it is to me | Now this last joy is gone too. It is quite 
to see her. It is something of happiness too | possible I shall not live for two weeks.” 


impossible to be believed.” bret In that case you should commence your 
“Yes; but if you were to go to Miss Hedley | work at once.” 
looking as you now do you would frighten her.” | “How?” 


“You should preach the gospel to him.” 


* Do I look so badly ? ” 
‘But how can I preach the gospel to him ?” 


“ How could you look otherwise ?”’ 


“ Well, there,” he said, as he lay back in the| “Here am I; I shall willingly bear any 
hed, “I shall strive to be quiet. But explain | messages from you to him.” 
all this to me.” | Her eyes brightened with the thought. 

I briefly related my interview with Mr.| “But I do not know what message to send.” 
Hedley, and my subsequent interview with his | “Suppose the state of a person completely 
daughter. | without religion, and careless respecting reli- 


“TI feel a new man,” cried Perraux; “I/gion: what truth, think you, should be pre- 
believe you have driven away the cold. I think | sented to such a person ?” 
I can get up; feel my pulse.” | “T suppose the truth of his danger.” 

“Your pulse is running like a race-horse;| “Exactly; and you might add to that the 
you must keep very quiet, else it wilh be a long | way for escape,—‘ Except a man be born again, 
time before you can see Miss Hedley.” he cannot see the kingdom of God.’” 

“T tell you I feel better; half my sickness “Tell him this, then, from me. Tell him 
was only low spirits.” that I send him this text. Tell him that I 


i. 31 





“T can promise nothing,” he replied. “If 
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myself have felt this great change, and that I 
already begin to see something of the kingdom 
of God. Tell him that I have found Christ, 
and that henceforth we must be separated for 
ever unless he find Christ too. At the cross 
of Christ we can meet, and there alone.” 


IV. 


T lost no time in fulfilling my errand. Per- 
raux was not any better, but he had kept his 
word, and remained perfectly quiet. 

“T have just come from Miss Hedley.” 

“TI guessed you had. How is she?” 

“ She is like yourself, very poorly.” 

“‘T wish she were no worse than I am, for a 
few days will shake off this cold.” 

“T trust, with God’s blessing, it will be so; 
but you have allowed your disease to strike 
deep root.” 

“You don’t mean that you think there is 
any danger for me?” he asked, looking at me 
earnestly. 

“T trust not; but I would not have you treat 
your attack too lightly. Above all, let it teach 
you the one great lesson, that we are com- 


“That almost makes me happy. But what 
about this change? what is it ?” 

“Tt is to become a new creature, and to 
live in a new world, by having the eyes opened 
to see God and Jesus and love and holiness 
and sin, none of which we see by nature.” 

“Clara, you say, has herself positively felt 
this change P” 

“She has; and, if you will allow me to add 
my humble testimony, so have I.” 

“Well, I am sure there must be something 
in it. I feel I should like to do whatever she 
does. If she asked me to follow her to des- 
truction I should do it. Now she only asks 
me to follow her to heaven.” 

“You understand, then, the message she 
has sent you. She has experienced the spiri- 
tual change, she has known the forgiveness of 
sins for Christ’s sake, she has learnt that God 
is her loving Father, and she now invites you 
to become sharer of her joy.” 

“Oh, I wish I were well!” he exclaimed, 
“that I might go to see her and to talk with 
her.” 

“There is one thing more Miss Hedley 
requested, that after I had stated to you these 





pletely in the hand of God for life and for | 
death.” | 

“T assure you I have thought so much of | 
Clara lately that I have scarcely thought of | 
God at all. But I know you are right in what | 
you say, and you are doing your duty as a/| 
minister in saying it.” 

“T am not going myself to preach to you,” | 
I replied: “if there were no other preacher I | 
should do it; but as there is another I am si- | 
lent. Clara preaches to you.” | 

“ She! what does she say?” 

I repeated to him the verse. . 

“Ts that a verse in the Bible ?” | 

“Teas 

“ Have you a Bible about you? for I have 
not.” 

“Yes,” I replied, producing my pocket | 
Bible, and opening on the third chapter of| 
John. I read to him the whole passage, and | 
gave him Miss Hedley’s experience in connec- | 
tion with it. 

“But what does this new birth mean? I| 
always thought it was twaddle.” 

“So think the larger number of men, for 
they know nothirg of it. Christ compares it 
to the wind which we cannot see, and of whose 
source and destination we are ignorant.” 

“And Clara says that she has felt this 
change herself?” 

“She does; this is the cause of her present 
happiness.” 

“She is really happy?” 

“Thoroughly so.” 





truths I should offer prayer with you.” 

He gave his willing assent, and I en- 
deavoured, as well as I was able, to discharge 
the solemn duty of standing between a soul 
and God, and expressing its wants and desires. 

It would probably be tiresome if I were to 
pursue my narrative in detail. Days and 
weeks passed by. Miss Hedley grew con- 
tinually weaker, but Mr. Perraux seemed to 
outstrip her in the race to death. His neglect 
and carelessness secured the worst results 
which could have been feared. It was not 
long before the doctor was compelled to speak 
to him with plainness; and the strong, 
less spirit was at first chilled with awe as the 
shadow of death crept down. Almost every 


reck- 


day I had the privilege of bearing to him some 


communication from Miss Hedley. The love 
he bore to her, which was greater than any- 
thing I had before conceived of, made a ready 
channel for conveying the truth to his mind. 
A wish of hers expressed in any direction in- 
stantly impelled him with all his powers. 

To me it was a marvellous thing to behold 
day after day the work which was being 
wrought. Led to believe that Clara and he 
should never meet in this world, he set him- 
self, as well as sickness would permit, to insure 
their meeting in the next. But I saw with 
great joy that the work which he had under- 
taken at first to please the object of his earthly 
love began before long to assume an import- 
ance of its own. Concerning the views he 
had formerly professed I never heard another 
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word; he sat as a child, receiving with im- 
plicit belief the truths which I brought him | 
from time to time in the form of messages Some weeks passed away. Worn and was- 
from her. I had always entertained a strong | ted he lay as I one evening entered his room. 
belief in the efficacy of prayer, but I now| “You are late in coming to-day,” he said, 
learned how poor my confidence was, and to /|feebly; “I hope there is nothing wrong? ”’ 


¥. 


what a strength and mastery this confidence} “Nothing wrong,” I replied, “but I am 
might rise. The manner in which Miss Hedley | not always master of my own time. 
supplicated for spiritual influences on Perraux| ‘“ What news have you from Clara?” 


surpassed anything I had before conceived of, “« She is like yourself, weak; but she is very 
I y g y y 





and it has left me ever since a different man | happy. 

as regards trust in prayer. On each occasion| ‘“ What has she sent me to-day?” 

when I saw her, her chief request was that I “She sent you this: ‘ The Lord is my shep- 
should unite with her in intercessions on his| herd; I shall not want.’” 

behalf. Her own spiritual state and advance} He repeated the words after me. 

were completely out of mind and forgotten.| “And she desired me to tell you that she 


That he might be filled with the Spirit of|has found the Lord her Shepherd, and that 


Christ was all her thought and desire; and she does not want for anything.” 


night and day she waited on God for this | He lay quiet for a while, engaged in silent 
result. She waited and waited with such} thought, asoft smile playing on his face. Oh, 


childlike confidence that the change would | how changed was that face since I first saw it 
come to pass in God's time, that I was com-|a few weeks before !—then rich and radiant 
pletely awed and shamed. I learned a lesson with health and manhood ; now pale, sunken, 
in that sick room which I have never forgotten; | and death-like. He murmured feebly,— 

and on many an occasion since, when I have “ Bless her for those sweet words. I shall 
spoken strong, bold words to others, urging|not want! If there is anything in the world 
them to faithful prayer on behalf of the un-| I do want, it is to look upon her, and to hear 
converted, I have only poured out the influ- | with my own ears the words she utters. But 
ence of Clara Hedley, so that she being dead|even that I am learning to forego. In any 


yet speaketh. | case I suppose I shall see her soon.” 
In another way I was also taught. I have| “TI trust you feel peaceful to-day,” I said. 
mentioned that she appeared to forget herself in | “Peaceful! yes, thank God, wonderfully 


her anxiety on her friend’s account. And| peaceful. I can’t tell how it is, but I do feel 
during this time her own growth in grace ad-| peaceful. I see now how Christianity is all a 
vanced in an astonishing way. Each day she| matter of faith. I made up my mind, with 
was more firmly rooted in faith and in love. God’s help, to believe everything that Clara 
Indeed, I never witnessed so rapid a growth|asked me to believe. If it should turn out 
in the Christian life within so short a period. | that these things are false, I cannot say what 
[ had once thought that a life-long discipline | then; but I am living as if they were true, 
was necessary to the perfection of a holy} and so I am calm.” 
character; but here I saw that character! In these few words he sketched the history 
spring to its perfection in a few brief days.|of his own conversion. He had indeed floated 
Nor was I left to doubt the cause of a change | on the stream of earthly love into the stream 
so great and so surprising. In proportion as|of heavenly love. Day after day I conveyed to 
the eyes of the heart are turned inward, and| him those truths which Miss Hedley and I 
the regard of the soul is bent upon itself, will! believed most suitable to his condition. The 
Christian perfection be slow and difficult of| truths of sin and its danger were succeeded 
attainment. In proportion as the affections | by the truths of God’s love and of Christ’s 
and desires are drawn upward to Christ, and | sacrifice; we preached to him the influence of 
outward to others, will real progress be made. | the Spirit, and the glorious teachings of pro- 
The weather, as the season advanced, be-|vidential care. He received all with perfect 
came increasingly severe, and, notwithstanding | confidence, and thenceforth “lived as if they 
all the care that was taken, its devastating | were true.” This was the mode of his turning 
effects were too plainly apparent on Mr./from darkness to light, unprecedented in all 
Perraux. His aged mother, at the first alarm | my experience and knowledge. And having 
of danger, had hastened to hang around the | received the great truths in this manner, they 
last hours of his life, as she had hung around | commenced to exercise that influence on his 
the first. Her arrival was quite a relief to| heart which must always result from their 
me, for it pained me exceedingly to see him presence. The Christian pathway now opened 
lying friendless in a lonely lodging. , before him, and he was living the Christian life, 
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when he would not have dared to call himself 
a Christian. 

“And how do you feel in yourself to- 
day P ” 

“Very poorly indeed, but I am suffering 
less in my chest. Last night was avery weary 
time, but one of Clara’s texts kept with me 
all through. It was the text you brought yes- 
terday—‘ Fear not, for I am with thee.’ I saw 
it everywhere I looked,—I saw on the walls, 
I saw it on the ceiling, I saw it on the 
curtain. And I know God was with me; and 
the thought of his love made me so happy 
that I forgot my pain. But I am better 
now.” 

“There is no truth, my dear friend, like 
the truth of God’s love. When we are well 
and strong and happy, we are ready to forget 
it; but when all earthly joys have left us, we 
turn to see it and to learn its value.” 

“T wonder how I lived so long without it,”’ 
he said, in the same low voice—so low that I 
had to bend near him to hear, “ How different 
my life would have been, had I known all this 
before! Oh, Mr. B., preach the love of God! 
Do you preach it? ”’ 

“T strive to preach it.” 

“ And do they not believe it? ” 

“Few believe it, very few.” 

“How. can they refuse to believe it? I 
often used to go to church, but I don’t think 
I ever heard about the love of God till Clara 
told me. Perhaps I did without knowing what 
it meant.” 

“T think that is probable.’ 

“ Well, I know something of it now. It is 
the only thing I know, for I am as ignorant of 
the Bible and of religion as an infant. How 
did I come to know it? I am sure God’s 
Spirit must have taught me.” 

When I was leaving him I said, “I shall 
be calling at Miss Hedley’s on my way home, 
to let her know how youare; what shall I say 
to her?” 

“Tell her that I feel better, and that I hope 
soon to get to see her. A day or two ago I 
thought I should die, but now I think God is 
going to spare me a little longer.” 

My heart could scarcely echo his confidence. 
However, I carried his message to Miss Hed- 


ley, who seemed really happy on receiving 


it. 

I proceeded very early next morning to visit 
Perraux. His mother met me at the door of 
his chamber, and with one glance conveyed to 
me the solemn truth. Perfectly unmanned I 
stole to the side of the bed. He lay sup- 
ported by the pillows, and only just alive. 
But he was conscious, and recognised me at 
once. The white hand endeavoured to creep 


to me across the coverlet, but only indicated 
by its motion what it desired to do. His eyes 
rested on his mother with great affection, and 
then moved to my face. They regarded me 
so long, so earnestly, so imploringly, that I at 
last comprehended their request. I bowed 
my ear to his lips. And all that was left of 
life and manhood in that exhausted frame 
braced itself to utter a last word :— 

“Tell her—tell—Clara i 

But vainly did he strive to complete his 
meaning. Again the long, deep, earnest look 
fixed on me for the space of some minutes. 
Then one convulsive effort, the right hand 
raised to point upward, a light on the face and 
in the eyes, and—death ! 

Miss Hedley received the intelligence with 
a composure that surprised me. 

“Tt is all like a dream,” she said. “So 
long I lay here thinking of him, and quite 
ignorant of all concerning him. Then, after 
five years of absence, he comes and moves 
about close to me, but I never see him. And 





now he is gone and in heaven,—it is all like a | 


dream. 
Thee.”’ 


My Father, I thank Thee, I thank 


“You see God has been using you, my dear | 


friend, when you most thought that you were 
useless. 


than you ever did during all the years of your 
strength.” 

“Tt is all well,” she said, with streaming 
eyes. “Iam not weeping for him, nor am | 
weeping for myself. Jam unspeakably happy, 
and these tears are the tears of joy.” 

Of the last days of Miss Hedley I could 
write much. Her life was prolonged beyond 
all expectation, and three months more sepa- 


rated those pure spirits which are now ever- | 


lastingly united. During that period I saw 
her frequently, and her room was to me a 
paradise. Unclouded faith, unbounded love, 
undimmed hope, unfailing patience, were the 
characteristics ever present. Were it possible 
to reproduce all I heard and saw at that bed- 
side, I should account my life well spent in 
giving that one record to the world. But 


You have done more for God’s king- | 
dom in this month of your greatest weakness 


these are things which transcend description, | 


and which can only be realized when witnessed. 
Enough to add that she, like the worthies of 
old, “died in faith.” 

Mr. Hedley was much affected by his 
daughter’s death, and he himself suggested that 
she should be interred with her lover. And so 
they two, separated in life, only met each other 
beyond the doors of death; and the poor dust 


mingling below symbolized the higher union | 


of spirit with spirit above. 
WADE ROBINSON. 
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THERE are few contrasts more striking in them- | a recognised branch of scientific research—and 
selves, or better adapted to refute the notion | organic chemistry, or the examination of vege- 
that “former days were better than these,”|table and animal substances, is the newest 
than that presented by the history of the heal-| department of the science—what resource had 
ing art. Much cause have all of us for thank- the physician but to try every expedient that 
fulness that we are the inheritors of the ages, | seemed to promise the faintest hope of success P 
in respect to medical and surgical knowledge ;/ And if we reserve, as we must, our chief com- 
for the difference between the cauterizing irons | miseration for the hapless patients who had 
and boiling oil of the past, and the chloroform | to swallow such drugs, let us spare a little of 
and ether spray of the present, is hardly greater | our pity for the "men, who had to compound 
than that of the ancient and modern pharma-/and administer them. Unfortunate helpers of 
copeeia. One hardly knows whether to laugh | still more unfortunate sufferers, doomed to 
or to shudder at the vile compounds formerly | confront mysterious foes with weapons scarcely 
administered or applied, under the name of| less incomprehensible ! 
physic, to suffering humanity. Not that we | The insect. world, notwithstanding its vast 
are to look with contempt or even indifference! extent, plays a very subordinate, though not 
upon the old herbalists. What of truth the| unimportant part in the modern pharmaco- 
materia medica of those days actually contained poeia. Its most valuable contribution is in 
was to be found in the “simples”’ gathered in| the form of cantharides, or blistering-flies, an 
field and wood; and some of the most valuable | extensive tribe of beetles, of which the common 
of modern prescriptions are traceable to the|“ Spanish fly” (Lytta vesicatoria), and one or 
discoveries of humble village doctresses, | two species of the genus Mylabris, are the most 
centuries ago. But physicians took a wider| extensively used in medicine. The former 
range than that afforded by the vegetable| insect is abundant in the south of Europe, 
kingdom. and wandering into the animal| where it sometimes commits no little havoc 
world, made drugs of fish, flesh, and fowl,—| among the trees; but it is not common in a 
and of things which could hardly be classified | living state with us, though it is occasionally 
under those or any other heads. What shall | met with in the Isle of Wight and similar mild 
we say to such ingredients as stags’ tears|and sheltered localities, It is a handsome 
(dried), ink of cuttle-fish, and (internal) shells! beetle, of a golden green colour and metallic 
of slugs? Or to the following still more| lustre, and is generally about three quarters of 
startling specifics,—tanned human skin, nails, an inch in length. The irritant properties, 
hairs, and teeth, the fat of a person who has| which chiefly reside in the trunk of the insect, 
been hanged, and the blood of one who has|and which render it so valuable to the surgeon, 
been beheaded, drunk while warm? Yet all/are found to be intensified by warmth of 
these were among the drugs of olden times. climate ; hence foreign samples are more valu- 
Even the doctrine of “signatures,” so dear to|able than any which might be found here. 
the old herbalists, would scarcely apply here.!The beetles are gathered by shaking the trees 
They deemed the yellowness of the juice in the lon which they swarm, large cloths being spread 
celandine,* and the equally jaundice-like hue|on the ground beneath; they are then killed 
of the inner bark of the barberry, suggestive | by immersion in boiling water or exposure to 
indications of their fitness to cure that com-;the vapour of hot vinegar. The dried bodies 
plaint ; for, as Thomas Fuller urges, “ surely are generally powdered and mixed with fat or 
nature would not have made” the plant “such | resin, forming ointments and plasters of great 
a hypocrite, to hang out so fair a sign, except! value and efficacy. 
some guest of quality were lodged within!”| Beside various species of Mylabris, several 
But where are the “signatures” of cuttle-|of the genus Meloe, to which our common oil- 
ink, and slug-shells, or of a hundred more! beetle belongs, are used for blistering purposes ; 
“remedies” far worse than they P !and our native musk-beetle (Aromia moschata), 
Yet let us not be too hard upon the pioneers|a beautiful and fragrant insect, with long 
ofmedicine. Ere chemical analysis had become} antennz, and which frequents old willow trees, 
is said to be as powerful a vesicatory as the 
* Not Wordsworth’s favourite flower, but the greater} Spanish fly. 
celandine (Chelidonium majus). One of the Mylabris tribe, a Meloe, and the 
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handsome rose-beetle of our gardens (so 
graphically sketched by the author of “Episodes 
of Insect Life’’), have been severally recom- 
mended as remedies for hydrophobia,—we wish 
we could add, upon reasonable grounds. In 
Sweden, however, the oil which exudes from the 
joints of the meloe, when the insect is handled or 
otherwise irritated, is highly esteemed as a 
specific against rheumatic affections. So stag- 
beetles, infused in oil, were formerly regarded 
as affording a remedy for earache, while 
“oil of earwigs” was deemed “good to 
strengthen the nerves under convulsive mo- 
tions, by rubbing it on the temples, wrists, and 
nostrils.” Dioscorides recommends for the 
same troublesome pain, the inside of the blatta, 
bruised or boiled in oil, and dropped into the 
ears. Blatta is the name given to the too 
well-known cockroaches of our kitchens; but 
whether the old botanist alludes to these insects 
is not certain. We unfortunately have not 
learnt to turn them to any practical account, 


| but in Jamaica their ashes are used for various 


medicinal purposes. 
Apropos of insects and ears, it may be 
questioned whether the popular superstition, 


| which has given to the earwig its vernacular 
| name in several modern languages, may not 
| have been too hastily pooh-poohed by scientific 
| writers. 


That earwigs display no special pro- 
pensity to enter the human ear may be safely 
affirmed, yet that insects have found their way 
into theaural passages, producingno little suffer- 
ing and alarm, is a fact which does not admit of 
doubt. Thelate Captain Speke was thus tormen- 
ted by a small beetle, which was not completely 
extracted from theear for several months. In such 
a situation anyinsect would speedily perish, even 
if left undisturbed; but in most cases the intru- 
der might be easily floated out with a little oil. 

The various species of cricket, associated 
with so many rustic superstitions, wereanciently 
prescribed for colds, swellings of the throat, 
and other complaints; and Pliny, anticipating 


| the sage counsel of the then unborn Mrs. 


Glasse, points out the method of catching as 
well as of cooking. A fly is attached to one 
end of a hair, and is then introduced into the 


burrow excavated by the cricket; being eagerly | 


seized by the latter, both are drawn forth 
together. This description applies to the 
mole-cricket, an insect which, though not un- 
common in England, is sufficiently grotesque 
in its appearance to excite astonishment and 
perhaps some degree of alarm in those who 
are not acquainted with it. Liniment made 


from house-crickets was applied to burns and 
bruises, and the expressed juiceof these cheerful 
little chirpers was prescribed for strengthening 
impaired eyesight. 





Although butterflies and moths have ever 
been the most admired of the insect tribes, 
they seem to have contributed very little to 
the long catalogue of animal remedies, the use- 
ful silkworm forming an almost solitary instance. 
“ Silkworms dried,” says an American writer, 
quoting from a curious old medical dictionary, 
“and reduced to powder, are by some applied 
to the crown of the head for removing vertigos 
and convulsions. The silk and case, or coat, 
are of a due temperature between heat and 
cold, and can obviate and recruit the vital, 
natural, and animal spirits. The cocoons,’’ he 
adds, “are also the basis of Goddard’s Drops, 
and enter into several other compositions, such 
as the Confectio de Hyacinthe, when made in 
the best manner.” 

The Hemipterous order of insects, to which 
the bed bug belongs, and which is generally 
regarded as the most repulsive of all, was, 
however strange it may seem, a somewhat 
favourite field for remedial agents. Out of it 
the ancient physicians gathered some of their 
most unsavoury drugs. Even the disgusting 
species which English housewives have vainly 
striven to extirpate for three centuries and 
a half, but which would seem to have been a 
rarity in olden times, was prescribed internally 


was said to give relief in the latter complaint. 
The same offensive remedy is still administered 
for fever and ague in some parts of the United 
States. The plant-feeding species, which are 
often gaily coloured and sometimes devoid of 
unpleasant odour, were also formerly used to 
neutralize the venom of serpents, and for 
diseases of various (and opposite) kinds. 

Long before formic acid had been distilled 
from the bodies of ants, or the name of chloro- 
form had become dear to suffering humanity, 
these industrious insects were observed to 
exhale a powerful smell, and were celebrated 
for medicinal virtues now unrecognised. The 





pupe, or chrysalides, were regarded as effectual 
against deafness, and an infusion of horse-ants 
in oil was given in cases of gout and palsy. 
That honey should appear on the list of 
medicines would seem perfectly natural—un- 
less, indeed, its pleasant taste should appear in- 
consistent. Eight-and-twenty “ virtues ” were 
attributed to the luscious compound. But the 
honey-gatherers were included in the old pre- 
scriptions. Powdered bees were applied to 
bald heads in order to restore its natural cover- 
ing; and, for aught we know, they may still 
play a part, though undisguised, in hair restorers 
with long prices and longer names. They were 
also administered for intestinal pains; and the 
apis of modern homeopathy is said to be a 
preparation of bee-poison. It does not appear 
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that either wasps or hornets have attained a| member, they were able to drive out “that 
similar reputation, but the nests of hornets | mock of all physicians, the gout.” He adds, 
have been employed in veterinary medicine,— | “ For the most part we find those people to be 


just as the earth of ants’ nests is (or was) | free from the gout in whose houses the spiders 
used in some parts of the West Indies. | breed much,”—an encouraging piece of intelli- 
Spiders and scorpions, unhesitatingly classea | gence for dirty folks. The webs of various 
with insects until the precision of modern/ species beside the house spider were admin- 
science separated them from their six-footed| istered internally as pills, or externally as 
brethren, held a high pesition in ancient phar-|styptics. Of all these expedients there remains 
macy. Not only were they employed to cure|but one—the occasional use of cobwebs to 
the bites or stings of their own species (as | arrest the bleeding of the smaller vessels. 
the fat of the viper is said to be a remedy for; Thus the highly prized insect remedies of 
its venom),.but in various other ways the old | bygone dayshave one by one been discarded with 
physicians sought to turn these living pests | theonward progress of the healingart. Doubtless 
into practical blessings. Scorpions were ap-|the majority were the offspring of ignorance, 
plied or administered for ague and jaundice; | or of unsound induction, and few persons would 
for pains in the eyes and pains in the gastric | be found to regret their disuse. The best that 
regions; for the plague, and even for lunacy | can be said on their behalf is that they occasion- 
and demoniacal possession! Spiders prepared | ally embodied curative agents of real value, but 
with oil were made into a “sovereign ointment ”’ | which the light of modern science now enables 
for diseases of the ears and eyes; hung round} the physician to obtain from less repulsive 
the neck, they prevented or cured ague ; applied | sources, and often to administer in far more 
to the wrist, they subdued fever; and (so old | efficacious forms. 
Mouffet assures us) if attached to the suffering W. H. GROSER, B. SC. 


“ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD.” 


I rHoventT so once ; I thought so in the morn, All looks dark, 
The fair, fresh morn of life, when Hope’s rich beams | And desolate, and dreary; and the cry,— 
lllumed my tranquil sky ; when Joy’s sweet flowers | Not, “all things work together for my good,’ — 
But, ‘‘ all things are against me !”’ rushes forth 


Bloomed so profusely all around my steps, 
In wild despair from my poor riven heart. 


That, like a child bewildered with excess, 
I scarcely knew which way to turn and pluck. 
Friends clustered round me, like the fondling bees, Yet will I soothe these passionate regrets—' 
Whose loving kiss wins from the blushing rose This petulant outburst of feeling—by the thought, 
JIer treasures; in the glistening distance, Fame The calming thought, that life’s great mysteries 
Beckoned me on with outstretched hand ; Success, Are not for us to solve; that, children-like, 
Unfitted by our ignorance to judge 
Our Father’s plans and ways, our rightful place 
| Is not upon God’s throne, but at his feet, 
Where meek-eyed Patience reverently waits, 
Where Love looks up and smiles, and Reason clasps 
The hand of her sweet sister, Faith ! 


With eager tread and smiling brow, drew near, 
And richly crowned my efforts; and heart-full 
Of glad emotions, lightsome as the leaf 
That dances in the sunbeam, then I thought,— 
Nay, then I sang in notes all-jubilant, 
All things are working for my good! 

But now We see 
Tow can I say so when my brightest hopes | But dimly here in this ill-lighted world, 
Are quenched in thickest gloom ? when budding joys And, by its shadows oft misled, we make 
A thousand strange mistakes; but when we gaze 


Have dropped unopened ; when friends once beloved 
| Through the clear radiance of eternity 


With all the idolizing warmth of youth, 
Have left me quickly, like the summer birds | Upon the past, it may be we shall find— 

That take their flight when summer days are o’er ; Incredible as now it seems to us— 

When Fame’s bright wreath for.which I longed and | That those events so bitterly deplored 

More eagerly than misers do for gold, [toiled, | As adverse to our peace, were precious seeds 

Has never graced my brow ; when fairest plans From which upsprang our purest joys ; were links, 
Launched forth in buoyant expectation, meant All needful links, of that mysterious chain 

To bring back argosies of richest worth, Of circumstances, which, in God’s good time, 

Ilave realized,— what ?—anxious, burning cares, Brought richest blessings to our hearts and homes. 
And bitter disappointments ! NETTA LEIGH. 
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con 
Ir the subject of this paper is not of universal | Whilst distant localities are being brought close | }| mo 
interest, it is at least one of universal im- together by railway and telegraph, the gap qu 
portance. There is scarcely a family in the between employers and employed—between the 
land that is not affected by it in some way or masters and servants—appears to be widening || eff 
other. It has been discussed in public papers every day. | it, 
and in private circles, as frequently, perhaps,as, The style of living also, among the middle | the 
any other question of the day. Itissoclosely classes, has greatly changed with the manners ; 
connected with our daily life and domestic of the times. The master is no longer to be ma 
comfort, that it may literally be said to consti- found at the head of the dinner table with his tw 
tute an important part of our very existence. servants in the kitchen, nor is the mistress to for 
It cannot be laid aside and forgotten. However | be seen with her maids at the spinning wheel sti 
anxious we may be to let it alone, or put it out /in the evening. The family linen is now made fev 
of sight as a disagreeable subject, we are un- to her hand, and the work of the “spinster ” far 
able to do so. The evils connected with itare is gone. She has retired to her parlour, and go 
multifarious, they meet us at every turn, and ‘the line of demarcation is more marked and rai 
we are reduced to the necessity of either curing | | distinct than before. WwW 
them or enduring them. There are also col- | There is nothing in all this necessarily th 
lateral questions arising out of this of the inimical to a spirit of mutual sympathy and O1 
highest magnitude and importance—questions | regard. There can, however, be little doubt wi 
that are pressing themselves upon the attention | that these changes have not been instrumental Bi 
of the government and the country for a) in drawing them more closely together. Money | wi 
speedy solution. |down for value received is too ‘often the pre- | Fe 
All persons of thought and observation are | vailing, if not the only bond of union which | 2 | 
agreed that the times in which we live are|exists between them. The great fact, how- | fe 
very eventful, and that they are full of the|ever, can never be repealed nor ignored with | || th 
seeds of future good or evil. We appear to be |impunity that “we are members one of an- | | be 
passing through an important transition period, | other.’ Whatever militates against this, af 
and to be entering upon a new era in the his- | militates against the best interests of society. af 
tory of the world. The power of the press and | Neither the head nor the foot can say to its The 
the mechanical discoveries and appliances of| opposite member “I have no need of thee.” Vibe 
the age are exercising an influence on the| We all have need of each other, and we all |} i 
gencral state of socicty, the extent of which it | have an interest in each other’s welfare. We | 
is impossible to calculate. The electric tele- | have some great sticklers for reform, who ap- | 
graph alone, though only in its infancy, has|pear to have more confidence in their own 
given to man the power of a new sense. | ability and competency for the work, than faith | 
Amidst the rapid current of human events /in the principles of the Bible. The Bible in- | 
it is no easy matter to form correct notions of| deed seems to be regarded in certain quarters 
our present position, leaving all calculations |as an obsolete and worn-out book, behind the | 
about the future entirely out of consideration. | requirements and advanced intelligence of the 
Every system seems to be on trial and on/age. It contains nevertheless a social code for | 
change, what the end of all this will be no one | | the guidance and regulation of human society, 











can tell. The predictions of future good and|such as the wisdom ‘of the world has never yet 
evil are perhaps equally numerous, but there | equalled, nor even approached. There is not | 
is great unanimity in the conviction that great|a single virtue affecting the welfare of man 
changes are close at hand. We have, however, | that it does not promote; there is not a single 
the consolation of knowing that “the Lord | vice which mars his happiness which it does 
reigneth,” and that all these events will be| not discountenance and condemn. Were there 
over-ruled for the ultimate good of mankind. | more confidence in the principles of the Bible 
These changes are nowhere more visible| there would be far more stability in human 
than in the character of our domestic servants. | conduct, and public affairs would often be con- 
They appear to have imbibed the locomotive | ducted on a far sounder and more intelligible 
spirit of the age. Family attachments are | basis. The glory of God and the happiness of | 
decidedly on the wane, and mutual interests | man are inseparably connected together. 
are thereby seriously weakened and impaired.| We have observed that domestic servants 
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have greatly changed with the character of the 
times. It is remarkable with what facility they 
will relinquish the most comfortable situations 
without any other reason than the mere love 
of change. One year in the same place is be- 
coming the established rule, even amongst the 
more respectable class of maid-servants. In- 
quire why the last situation was given up, and 
the general reply will be something to this 
effect: “I had no particular fault to find with 
it, but I had been there a twelvemonth, and I 
thought I should like a change.” 

How seldom do we now hear of servants re- 
maining in the same family ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years, which used to be the case in 
former times. Such instances, indeed, are 
still to be found here and there, but they are 
few and far between. We often long for the 
family attachments of days gone by. Those 
good old times, which we 
rather than believe, were not all romance. 
We are by no means prepared to maintain 
that all modern changes are for the better. 
On the contrary, we can envy that family 
whose household arrangements are not sub- 
jected to those constantly recurring changes 
which so frequently interrupt its happiness 
and peace at the present day. 

But let us inquire why things are so dif- 
ferent from what they used to be in regard to 
this matter. In the first place, as has already 
been observed, the material prosperity of the 
age, together with its mechanical appliances, 
is effecting the general condition of society 
and all its relationships to an incalculable 
extent. Labour fetches a much higher price 
in the market than it used todo. Servants 
are much more in request than formerly. 
More are kept because more are able to keep 
them. The demand has greatly increased, 
but the supply has not risen in proportion ; 
and in recent years this supply has been 
greatly diminished by the tide of emigration 
which is constantly flowing from our shores, 
and which is composed to a large extent of the 
working classes of the country. <A great 
scarcity of maid-servants prevails in all the 
British colonies as well as throughout the 
United States of America. There is an excess 
of women in Great Britain, but not of the class 
of domestic servants. The supply, indeed, is 
far short of the home demand; and if large 
numbers are to be drafted off to the colonies, 
to supply the deficiency there, our future 
prospects in this respect are becoming a 
question of very grave and urgent import- 
ance. In fact, the evil is universally felt 
and it is rapidly reaching such 
gigantic dimensions, that the higher and 
middle ranks will be compelled to take the 





so often hear of 














matter up on the ground of absolute necessity 
and self-convenience. 

That wages should rise is a very natural 
consequence of the present state of things; 
nor is this a circumstance tobe regretted ; but 
there are other changes going on of a far less 
encouraging nature. Servants are not only 
more scarce, but it is to be feared that they 
are also deteriorating in quality. There is 
less industry, less knowledge of house-work, 
and less disposition for its faithful discharge. 
This may be accounted for to some extent by 
the fact that more are taken from a lower 
state of society than formerly. We should be 
glad to believe that this deterioration of cha- 
racter is only temporary and exceptional; but 
we are afraid that it is likely to continue, and 
even to increase for a long time to come. 

Another natural consequence of the increas- 
ing demand for servants is to lessen the in- 
fluence of masters and mistresses, and to 
foster a spirit of saucy independence which is 
highly prejudicial to their best interests, and 
most difficult to deal with. Mistresses are 
frequently driven to great straits, and they 
are often obliged to overlook delinquencies and 
shortcomings, and to permit an amount of 
freedom which is by no means conducive to 
morality and good order. 

Laxity in one thing leads to laxity in ano- 
ther; and when the policy of expediency 
takes the place of a high sense of rectitude 
and moral principle, the character of the ser- 
vant is injured, and the Christian influence of 
the mistress is weakened and impaired. 

One of the first things a servant does on 
entering upon a new situation is to take the 
measure of her mistress, and then to shape 
her conduct accordingly. Now, if the mistress 
has no practical knowledge of house-keeping, 
she must not expect her maid to supply her 
deficiencies. The remark is often made, that 
“if we had better mistresses, we should have 
better maids.” This is perfectly true, and 
there is no doubt much room for improvement. 
Young ladies now-a-days are taught every- 
thing, or, rather, a smattering of everything, 
except the common duties of domestic life ; 
of these they are profoundly ignorant. These 
are too often, indeed, thought to belong to 
servants ; and they thus carry out in married 
life the servants’ ideal of a “real lady,” namely, 
one who never goes into her kitchen, or inter- 
feres with such matters at all. Woe betide 
the man of limited means, or, indeed, of any 
means, who marries a wife of this sort. We 
have long ceased to believe in the order and 
economy of a household where Mrs. Cook 
reigns supreme. We come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the great work of reform ought 
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to begin with the mistress, or, rather, with 
the education and training of her daughters. | bility. 
Why should everything be taught in ladies’) During the cotton famine,in some of the 
schools except that which is most important | largest schools established for the instruction 
to the common comforts of life, and that which | of the unemployed, it was found that eighty 
gives tenfold value to all other acquirements ? | per cent. of the females had no knowledge of 
What would be the result if a proper know- | any sewing, such as is taught in elementary 
ledge of household duties were to be made a} schools. “Some of them, when they first 
condition of marriage? Would the experi-| took a needle into their hands, pushed it 
ment be satisfactory ? Would it not sethen| through their work by pressing it upon the 
disclose an amount of ignorance thoroughly | table,” Mothers of large families, even, had 


the moral elevation of the people an impossi- 








Would the per-centage of efficiency be greater | tended these sewing classes ! 
in the higher or lower ranks of society? It} Are we not paying too high a price for the 


press any doubt on this point, but we are not} things is one of its necessary consequences ? 
so entirely free from misgiving as not to sug-| What miserable homes such mothers must 
gest the inquiry. make! Can one wonder that their husbands 
There is another circumstance of great im-| are driven to spend their earnings and their 
portance connected with the efficiency of mis-| evenings at the alehouse? We have watched 
| tresses. The written characters of servants | an agricultural labourer earning four shillings 








i| can seldom be trusted, and this frequently 
|| arises from the sheer incompetency of the 
'| person who gives them. This is a great evil; 
|| and things will never go on well till it is recti- 
| fied. When good characters are given to bad 
| or indifferent servants they operate as an in- 
|| justice to those who really deserve them. But 
|| if they were correctly and faithfully given on 
'| the ground of merit simply, they would help 


| 


a day by dint of industry and hard work; we 
have followed him in our minds to his home, 
and to a wife who could not cook a comfortable 
meal, nor put a stitch into a garment; her- 





latter constantly absent from church and school 
for want of decent clothing. We have in- 
quired into this woman’s history, and have 
found that her miserable incompetency was | 


| 
self and children in rags and tatters; the || 
| 


| to check that desire for change which is one|the result of the rough training she had 

|| of the prevailing evils of the day. received in the brickyard and the field, Fu- 

Again, the supply of servants has been| ture happiness is a powerful incentive to in- 

| materially affected by the demand for pupil-| dustry, but the husband of such a wife and 

| teachers and nursery governesses. These two/| the father of such a home can know nothing 

| occupations have absorbed many of the most/of this anticipation. And what religious or 

| promising girls in our parochial schools. But| educational appliances can withstand a state of 
there are other and far more powerful but far| things like this? The home school must be | 
less satisfactory causes at work to account for} reformed first, to make way for all other re- 

| the scarcity of domestic servants. The de-|forms. And how can this be accomplished ? 
mands of the workshop, the factory, and the| Who can solve this the most important social 
field, are, to a fearful extent, encroaching upon | problem of the age ? 
the claims of theschool andthe domain of house-| The case here described is not an imaginary 
hold duties. There is, probably, no question} or solitary one. There are hundreds of thou- 
affecting the social condition of the country|sands like it. We may go on _ support- 
that requires more serious attention than this,| ing ragged and reformatory schools for ever, 
nor is there one, perhaps, more difficult of a|and all to little purpose, so long as such 
right solution. Far more attention must be| homes and such mothers exist. They operate 
given to the education and training of girls to| as a perennial fountain to perpetuate the vice 

; qualify them for their special duties and posi-| and crime and ignorance of the land. They 

tion in life. The character of the husband, | form the great feeders of those gin-shops and 

| the house, and the household, is virtually | beer-shops of our towns and villages which 

shaped and controlled by the wife and mother. | tend to neutralize and destroy every effort to 

| Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the improve the moral standard of the people. 

| very life of the nation is in their hands. The What, then, we again inquire, is to be done? 

| neglect of this great question, we have urged Is this evil to go on unchecked for ever ? 

again and again, is depriving the ministry of | Here, at all events, is a wide field of useful- 

| the church and the school of more than half} ness, open to ladies in the higher and middle | 

its legitimate fruit. We have only to de-/| ranks of life. The ministry of women must be | 

moralize the domiciliary condition to render, brought to bear upon the misery of women. } 
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discreditable to us as a practical people?| never learnt to use a needle until they at- | 


may, perhaps, surprise many persons to ex-| success of our factory system if this state of | 
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The success of Bible women, in some of the| evil, must become hereditary unless prevented 
worst districts of London, shows that none | by the kindly interposition of others. 
are so low and degraded as to be beyond the| As yet. the school is scarcely touching the 
reach of Christion effort and kindly sympathy.| fringe of this question. The girls leave at 
Can no means, then, be devised for gathering | far too early an age for much to be accom- 
the daughters of these ignorant and neglected | plished in this way. If the school period can- 
women into industrial schools, where they|not be extended, some other machinery will 
might be trained up as useful domesticservants,| have to be devised to meet the difficulty. 
and placed in Christian families? Might not | Why, then, should not industrial schools for 
the amount of vice and crime be immensely | girls be established in all the large towns in 
diminished in this way, and might not the|the kingdom? Let them be called training 
comfort and happiness of many homes be in-| institutions for servants, if that name would 
definitely increased? In their present position | answer the purpose better. Such establish- 
and circumstances the ruin of these girls is all} ments must of necessity assume more or less 
but inevitable. To bring them under the in-| of an artificial character, and so far as they 
fluence of Christian training and Christian | differ from the common daily life of a well- 
households would be to swell the number of | regulated household their usefulness would be 
virtuous citizens, by diminishing the ranks of| impaired; but the evil is far too great to be 
thriftless vice and misery. In what way could | dealt with by individual effort; it can only be 
the sympathies and charities of life yield a|met by machinery organized on an extensive 
larger return than if directed to a quarter like | scale. 
this ? If we permit the lower strata of society | But let us not be misunderstood; we attach 
to welter in ignorance and vice, through cold|immense importance to individual effort, and 
indifference and selfish neglect, we shall not | wherever it is practicable we would urge all 
escape the consequences. We are, indeed, | respectable mistresses to take girls into their 
paying a high price for this already in the| kitchens for the special and laudable object of 
crime and pauperism of the country. Let| training them up as efficient servants. We 
those who are higher up the social ladder look | are persuaded that this plan would pay well 
well to the bottom rounds, for the sake of their | in the end, and that it would be highly condu- 
own comfort and security. The head cannot | cive to the welfare and happiness of all parties 
say to the foot, I have no need of thee. No|concerned. Again, in country districts, why 
nation can rear a safe and permanent super- | should not respectable maid-servants obtain 
structure upon ignorance and vice. | situations through the medium of the par- 
Were the lower classes in a healthy moral| sonage instead of the registry office? We 
condition we should not have to complain of a| often see great objections to these establish- 
universal scarcity of domestic servants. We/ ments, though the requirements of the country, 
have plenty of the raw material, it only requires | especially in large towns, may render them 
to be utilized and turned to better account. | indispensably necessary. 
Much of this has been displaced by the great} When clergymen’s wives obtain situations 
competitions of trade and commerce. Vast| for young girls it gives them an influence over 
numbers of young women and girls have been | them which may be turned to very important 
turned into machines for the manufacture of| account. Neat print dresses might be given 
wealth, to the neglect of higher considerations. | as a reward and an encouragement to those 
The race for riches is in this mannersapping the | who have kept their first situations for a cer- 
very foundations of social happiness. The|tain period. And when they return home to 
scarcity of servants is only one of the many | visit their parents, such occasions might afford 
manifestations of this evil. It is, however,|an excellent opportunity for a sociable tea- 
one of the most tangible ways of reminding us| party at the rectory. Domestic service has 
that “we are members one of another, and| got sadly out of favour of late years. Every 
that if one member suffers, all the other mem- practicable means should be adopted to restore 
bers suffer with it.” it to its right position as one of the most re- 
“We want,” it is said, “a generation of} spectable, the most useful, and the most com- 











Christian mothers,” but we must have a genera- 
tion of Christian daughters first, and how are 
we to getthem? Howare they to be qualified 
for the proper discharge of the ordinary duties 
of home life? In tens of thousands of 
instances the mothers are in a state of the 
most deplorable ignorance themselves, and this 
ignorance, with all its infinite ramifications of 


| fortable callings in life; far more conducive to 

the future happiness and welfare of the child- 
ren of the poor than either the brickyard, 
the factory, or the field. 

We want the squire’s lady, the parson’s 
lady, and the farmer’s wife to take this matter 
up; in short, we want mistresses of every 
rank and station, the soundest heads and best 
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DARE TO 


BE WISE. 





hearts of the country impressed into this ser- 
vice. We would commend it to their most 
earnest attention as one of the most vital im- 
portance to their own comfort, to their own 
homes, and as it affects the progress of the 
school, the influence of the pulpit, and the 
common weal of the country. 

Let us not shut our eyes to the fact that 
there are educational forces extensively at 
work of the most pernicious kind, forming 
the characters of vast numbers of the rising 
generation, ‘which, under present circum- 
stances, no parochial school can withstand 
or remedy, and which no pulpit ministrations 
can reach. We talk about the reform of the 
franchise; why, it sinks into insignificance 


when compared with the reform of the homes | 


and daughters of our working men. No ex- 
tension of political privileges can make up for 
the want of domestic comfort and a competent 
knowledge of domestic duties. 

If “aman is what a woman makes him,” let 
us do all we can to make women what they 
ought to be, and then they in turn will help to 
make men what they ought to be. 








The social evil, the drink evil, the servant | 


| evil, and every other domestic evil that can be | 


| named, is most intimately bound up with this. 


|'To remedy this, therefore, is to ‘strike at the | 
| root of all the rest; for it is the very fountain- | 
head whence all these collateral evils take | 


| their rise, and spread ruin and misery through 
| the cottage homes of the land. 
THOMAS HUTTON. 
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By FRANC MARI, Author of ‘*Through Cloud and Sunshine,” &c. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—SURMISES. 


THERE are moments in our lives when events, 
of apparently the most trifling significance, 
raise from our minds a veil which has hitherto 
hidden from us facts long believed by others. 

As Alban Eden left Mrs. Cunliffe’s drawing- 
room, a sudden conviction that her release 
from the bonds of hope and love was actual 
took possession of Victoria Grenfell’s mind. 
She had hitherto refused to believe Alban’s 
letter; she had clung to hope when its death- 
knell had been sounded; she had trusted him 
in spite of himself. But now the drooping 
of an eye-lid had shown her her fallacy ; 
the omission of a glance had declared her 
doom. 

Alban’s greeting had surprised her; his 
words had wounded her; but when he left her 
without a look of farewell—little dreaming 
that he denied himself the giving of that silent 
adieu because he dared not offer it—she de- 
spaired. 

But Mr. Macdonald was bending over her 
with the photographs in his hand. He noticed 
her troubled face, and, imagining the expression 
to arise from ennui, he gently offered to with- 
draw the book as he observed,— 

“Perhaps you would rather not look at these 
just now.” 

“Oh no. I should like to see them, please.” 

As Duncan Macdonald quietly replaced the 


ful kindness was begotten of a feeling more 
deep than friendship. 

This thought was grateful to the girl’s 
wounded spirit. She felt thankful to Mr. 
Macdonald for his attention when another had 
deserted her. And when, in the hall of the 
Priory, they said good night, she was content to 
linger while he held her hand and whispered : 
“Do you remember the glee of this even- 
ing ?”’——Which, considering Mr. Garder’s 


reason to do;—*It has been ringing in my 
ears ever since. I have been wondering whe- 
ther its composer had chanced to have seen 
you when he wrote it. I cannot wonder at his 
inspiration if he had. Since first J saw your 
face, Victoria, af 

The impatient tones of Mr. Grenfell’s voice 
prevented the completion of the sentence. 
“Macdonald, are you there? Here is a 
letter from Pollaky’s.” 
“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Macdonald, as he 
followed Victoria into the study, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Grenfell stood, eagerly reading a 
letter which the post had brought during 
their absence. 
“They seem to have lighted on a lad answer- 
ing Tom’s description,” Mr. Grenfell continued; 
“and want further particulars, that the identi- 
fication may be secure.” 
“We had better go up to town and see 
Pollaky’s people,” suggested Mr. Macdonald. 








pictures before Victoria, another belief stole 
into her heart, that Mr. Macdonald's thought- 


“Perhaps it would be as well that we did. 
We might go to-morrow.” 





pathetic allusions, the young lady had good | 
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Victoria burned to tell all that she knew of |the evening, when her eye was caught by a 


her brother; but her promise to him still com- 
pelled her to be silent. 

“T think, from the letter,” said Mr. Mac- 
donald, to whom the missive had been handed, 
“we should do wisely to postpone our journey 
for a day or two. The information they have 
gathered seems very uncertain; and, as you 
may notice, they say they shall be able to speak 
with more certainty in a day or two.” 

“ All the more reason that we should go at 
once to expedite matters,” replied Mr. Gren- 
fell, in a tone of irritability as well as alacrity. 
“ Unless,” he added, more slowly and softly, 
“as you say, we wait till we hear further 
news.” 

“T think the plan will probably save time 
in the end, and may prevent our being dis- 
appointed.” 

As Mr. Macdonald spoke, an idea which had 
occurred to Victoria’s mind once before, again 
suggested itself. How would it answer to make 
Mr. Macdonald her confidant? To tell him 
that she daily and hourly expected Tom’s 
return home, and to get him to prevent her 
father’s having more trouble and expense on 
Tom’s account. As these doubts presented 
themselves, Victoria involuntarily turned to- 
wards Mr. Macdonald. She was scanning his 
face, trying to glean from its expression an 


answer to the doubts as to whether she should | 


letter lying on her toilet-table. It bore a Lon- 
don postmark, had evidently come by the same 
post which had brought Mr. Grenfell’s, and 
was addressed in a hand unrecognised by Vic- 
toria, who lost no time in opening it. It was 
from Tom, and stated that he had paid all 
debts except one for £50, for which he had 
not money enough, and till that also was settled 
he could not venture to come home. 

The letter went on to say that the writer 
would, in the hope of receiving help from his 
sister, call at the office of the firm, who, in a 
former instance, had supplied him with money, 
and then abruptly ended. 

Not perceiving—or, any rate, not acknow- 
ledging, its selfish tone, Victoria prepared to 
answer the letter in the same spirit of reckless 
generosity and warm affection which had 
prompted all her former dealings with her 
brother. 

“You are welcome to another £50,” she 
wrote; “ but for pity’s sake come home as soon 
as you get the money. Indeed, if you do not 
soon return I must tell papa of your having 
come the other night.’’ 

This and much more did Victoria say to 
induce Tom to fulfil the promise he had made; 
and then, having also written an order for the 





fifty pounds to be given him, she pushed aside 
her desk and once more fell into silent medi- 


do well to trust him or not, when he suddenly | tation. 


looked up and caught her eye. He wondered 
to find it resting on his face, and he felt none 
the less gratified; for, although Victoria's 


quickly dropped lids left but little time for | 


examination, Mr. Macdonald saw her look of| 
mingled doubt, pity, and yearning, and, in the | 

vain hope that it arose from a feeling in which | 
he had a personal interest, he was pleased by | 
it. 

“T wish she were always in this pliant 
mood,” thought he. “It becomes her better 
than the indifferent manner she so often 
assumes.’ And then he perceived that Mrs. 


Grenfell was bidding him goodnight, and that | 


Victoria was preparing to follow her mother 
upstairs. 

Mrs. Grenfell beckoned Victoria into her 
dressing-room before bidding her goodnight. 
She was most anxious, as well as curious, to 
know what had passed between Alban Eden 
and her daughter. But Victoria, too sad 
and preoccupied to care to talk on a subject 
which caused her so much doubt and pain, said 
but little to satisfy her mother’s inquiries, and 
made her escape to her own room as speedily 
as possible. When there she locked the door, 


and had seated herself, as she was wont to do, 
in her easy chair, to meditate on the events of 


You may, per haps, reader, know by experi- 
ence*what it is to pass suddenly from a mood 





reflective and unhappy, into one bright and 
hopeful. Such a change had Tom’s letter 
wrought upon Victoria. The matter-of-fact 
| tone in which Tom spoke of the circumstances 
|W hich had caused Victoria and her father and 
| mother so much uneasiness, made them appear 
| so trivial that Victoria began to think that she 
and all her family had shown far too much 
concern about the matter; and as this trouble 
appeared lighter, so the other seemed less, till 
she brought herself to believe that a lover's 
fickleness was no more strange than an 
| Oxonian’s extravagance, that things had better 
be taken as they were found rather than as 
they should be, since it was certainly possible 
to do better than marry the son of a bankrupt 
solicitor, and worse than become the wife of a 
wealthy Royal Academician. And was not she 
an heiress? And did not heiresses often do 
greater things than marry even Royal Acade- 
micians? Still, she wished to do nothing 
more ambitious than to marry an honest gen- 
tleman, and thereby show Mr. Alban Eden 
that he had not so thoroughly captivated her 
foolish trusting heart as he might have sup- 
posed. Moreover, affection always ought to 
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come after marriage on the woman’s part. 
Everybody knew that. Marriages were always 
happier when such was the case. Everybody 
knew that too. And such a marriage Miss 
Grenfell would wish hers to be, instead of one 
which was the result of a worn out passion on 
the part of the husband, and a blind devotion 
on the part of the wife. 

Then Victoria’s reflections took a graver 
turn. It was surely wrong to attempt to 
thwart her destiny. When a duty was clearly 
set before her, it would be wilful disobedience 
to refuse to perform it. She believed that a 
wise Providence had brought Duncan Mac- 
donald to her father’s house, and ordained that 
he should marry her. 

And so, mistaking trial for license, and 
danger for duty, she fully determined that Mr. 
Macdonald should not be disappointed in the 
wish which she believed he had formed. 

With this determination she went to sleep 
later than usual that night; and with it still 
in her mind she awoke earlier than usual the 
next morning. And so it happened that she 
found herself ready to go down some time be- 
fore the breakfast bell rang. 

It was a lovely morning, and the genial air 
and balmy freshness which so often precedes 
a hot summer day, seemed to invite all early 
risers to partake of their benefits before a later 
hour should have rendered them unattainable. 

The Priory garden lay between the house 
and the Abbey meads, and was laid out in a 
style old-fashioned and trim enough t6 suit 
the house. While the cloisters bounded it on 
one hand, a straight avenue ‘of lime trees, 
known as the lime-walk, led to a kind of grove, 
or wilderness, as it was usually called, on the 
other. At the entrance to the wilderness was 
a small pond in the centre of which a foun- 
tain had in former times been wont to play; 
near the pond was an old-fashioned arbour 
covered with a mass of climbing roses and 
honeysuckles, and furnished with a hard un- 
comfortable seat and a rickety old table. 
This arbour went by the name of the Abbott's 
cell; and, in spite of the harsh name and hard 
seat, was a very pleasant nook in which to spend 


an hour on a summer day, and more especially | 


on a summer morning when the birds were 
singing their glad song of welcome to the day. 
To the Abbott’s cell Victoria wended her way 
on that bright summer morning, and thither had 


Mr. Macdonald directed his steps about half’! 


an hour previously. He was sitting there 
sketching one of the many old yews with 
which the Priory grounds abounded: when he 
heard Victoria approaching, he rose, and 
surprised her by meeting her in the lime- 
walk, 


“T came out to sketch one of your yews,” 
he said, after the usual morning greeting. “I 
mean to carry its portrait away as a remem- 
brance of my visit.” 

*Is your memory so bad as to need that to 
save you from forgetting the Priory? Iam 
afraid it has not made much impression.” 

Victoria was not altogether pleased at find- 
ing herself téte-d-téte with the artist, and spoke 
in an off-hand manner, which told Mr. Mac- 
donald plainer than words that such was the 
case. He, himself, was glad that she had 
chanced to take an early walk that morning. 

“One may like to be reminded of a thing 
or atime when there is no fear of forgetting 
it,” was his reply. “Though I own that 
amidst all the business and pleasures of a 
London life, I mightbe very likely to forget much 
that I should wish toremember. But it would 
be well sometimes if it were as easy to forget 
as it is to remember.” 

“To forget is more common at any rate,” 
replied Victoria, with a tinge af bitterness in 
her tone, “and, therefore, perhaps, the more 
admirable when it fails. Don’t you think so?” 

“T have never found forgetfulness fail where 
it has been required to do so.” ¢ 

Mr. Macdonald looked up. There was 
wonder, curiosity, compassion, in his gaze; but 
there was not what Victoria had so confidently 
|believed she read the evening before. His 
whole bearing was calm and subdued, it was 
even cold, as he looked at his watch and 
observed that it was nearly prayer-time. He 
and Victoria had, while speaking, been stand- 
ing watching the gold and silver fish swim 
about the pond, and now he entered the cell 
to collect his sketching implements, without 
|inviting Victoria to follow, or suggesting that 
| she should rest there. He even made a turn 
| towards the house without consulting her in- 
| clination in the matter. 

“T did not know you were an early riser,” 
| he remarked, as they walked down the lime- 
| walk. 

“T may make the same observation with 
‘regard to yourself, Mr. Macdonald,” Victoria 
replied. 

| “Teannot lay any claim to the title of an 
early riser, though I should get up early 
enough if I lived always in the country. ‘This 
morning I was out by half-past five.” 

“So early?” 

“Yes: I could not sleep, so I got up. 
Alfred threw me off my sleep by keeping me 
/out so long smoking, and telling me of old 
|times and people. There was so much that I 
\had not heard before. I think I see your 
father in the breakfast-room; he, too, is down 
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Victoria did not speak. She was wondering! “No, thank you,” replied Mr. Garder. “TI 
what Alfred had been telling Mr. Macdonald. | took breakfast before I started.” 
She was wondering whether Alban’s name had} “ You must keep early hours at Cedar Hall,” 
been mentioned, and, if so, in what light, and | observed Mrs. Grenfell. 
still wondering, she reached the house, and | “Oh, no, we don’t—not at all,” rejoined the 
shut herself in her own room. | young gentleman. “I had breakfast by myself 

“T’ve been mistaken,’ she inwardly ex-|this morning; because I wanted to be here 
claimed, as she leaned against the casement and | early; though I did not mean to disturb you 
looked out into the bright, warm, sunshine.|in the middle of your breakfast—I did not, 
“Oh, may no one ever know the thoughts I| upon my word. But Black Jerry would come 
have had!” Then she took a hasty retrospect | at such a pace that there was no keeping her 
of every word and action of his and hers, and in, and I thought you might see me if I filled 
the sudden idea of his devotion which had been | up the time by walking up and down.” 
entertained the evening before, and still the} ‘I’m glad you did not do so. You are very 
words were repeated, “ I’ve been mistaken.” welcome at this or any other time,” replied 

Curiously enough, they were the very words | Mr. Grenfell, with a glance from his visitor to 
which Duncan Macdonald had been repeating | his daughter, who kept her eyes fixed on her 
to himself all through the night, ever since | plate. 
Alfred, as he smoked his meerschaum, had, in| “I came over to inquire after Miss Gren- 
his heedless fashion, replied to a remark from | fell,’ Mr. Garder resumed. “I was quite 
the artist by the observation: “The fellow is | anxious to know how she is this morning.” 

a son of old Eden, the solicitor, who first ran| “I’m quite well, thank you,’ Victoria 
through all his own money, and then made said. 
away with his clients’. That is how Elmbury| “I'm glad to hear it. It was so very kind 
has come to be sold, and Hugh Hastings has|of you to play the accompaniments last 
nearly killed himself by over-work as a school- | night.” 

master. Alban Eden chose to stick up for| From Mr. Garder’s tone, as well as from 
Tory once, and then, finding the governor | his words, it might easily be supposed that he 
was not so much in favour of the alliance as imagined the accompaniments had been played 
he might have been had Mr. Alban Eden been | at the risk of Miss Grenfell’s health. But she 
Mr. Somebody-else, he cut it altogether.” was amiable enough to undeceive him, by re- 

“When his father failed, I suppose?” said | marking that she preferred playing the accom- 
Mr. Macdonald. paniment to singing; but thatshe much enjoyed 

“He made that his excuse. But the fact | both singing and playing. 
was, that he found that altogether ‘Tory wasn’t So did he. Mr. Garder thought, when Miss 
quite such a go as he had supposed,and so| Grenfell had anything to do with the perform- 
his affection for her came to an end.” ance. But he ventured on giving no expression 

“How do you know?” asked Mr. Mac- | to his thoughts except in sundry furtive glances 
donald. and admiring looks. 

“ Because he wrote to her and resigned his, When breakfast was over, Victoria hastened 
hopes or pretensions, or whatever he called|to get ready for a walk with Winifred. As 
them.” | they were on their way through the hall, how- 

“He had not resigned his love for her last | ever, Mr. Grenfell opened the door of his study 

night,” said the artist gently, speaking more | and stopped them. 
to himself than to his hearer. “ Where are you going ? 
“TI daresay not,’ rejoined Alfred. ‘ Now without pausing to hear an answer, he added, 

Tory has managed to grab all Mrs. Filmer’s | “ You are wanted in the study, Tory.” 
“Do you want me there, papa?” asked 
With a heart aching for Victoria as well as | Victoria, as a certain vague feeling of annoy- 

himself, Duncan Macdonald bade Alfred good-| ance and alarm crept over her. 

night, and found his way to his own room, ‘“‘ No—at least—come here, child.” As Mr. 
went, “I’ve been mis-| Grenfell spoke he opened the drawing-room 
door and preceded Victoria into that room, 


” 


he inquired; and 
9 
money. 


murmuring as he 
taken.” 

Before breakfast was over at the priory on| where, having seated himself on an ottoman, 
the inauspicious morning, of whose events we | he continued, “ Mr. Garder has come to—to— 
have already given some account, Mr. Garder | ask me to let him pay his addresses to you. 
was announced, and, at Mr. Grenfell’s desire,| You must go and give him your reply. It 
admitted to the breakfast room. | will be a good match for you, Tory.” 

“You'll take a cup of coffee,’ said mine} “A good mateh!” Victoria repeated. 
host, after be had welcomed his visitor. “ Why, he is a year younger than I am, and is 
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as empty-headed as ever country squire’s son 
could be. Besides "4 

“ Besides what ?’’ asked Mr. Grenfell anxi- 
ously. “You have not accepted Macdonald, 
have you?” 

“ He has not asked me,” said Victoria. 

“Hum!” meditated Mr. Grenfell. “ All 
the more reason then that you should accept 
Mr. Garder. Come, Tory, he is waiting for 
you.” 
“You must tell him, papa, that I am much 
obliged for the honour he has done me, but 
that I decline his offer.” 

“That’s all romantic twaddle,”’ exclaimed 








Mr. Grenfell, angrily. “This young man is 
the most eligible suitor you are ever likely to 
have. Just consider, my good girl,” the father 
continued, in a more subdued tone; “he will 
be the owner of thousands of acres, to say 
nothing of a fine old house and plenty of 
Besides, it would be very pleasant to 
So come, Tory, 


, 


money. 
have ,you settled near us. 


*“T can never marry Mr. Garder. I can 


never marry——” 

“ Now, my dear Tory, do put these childish 
ideas out of your mind. I tell you you must 
look higher than a paltry solicitor’s son. Be- 
sides, don’t you see that he has completely 
gone off the thing.” 

“ Yes,” Victoria replied slowly, “I believe 
he has.” 

“Then why not accept somebody more 
worthy of you?” 

“ Because I never mean to marry anybody. 
I would rather live at home, unless you really 
want to get rid of me.” 

“I only want to get rid of you for your own 
sake, Tory. You know that well enough. 
Suppose I tell Garder that you will consider 
the matter and a 

“ T shall never alter in my opinion concern- 








ing him. You must tell him, papa dear, that 
there is no hope of my ever changing my 
mind.” 

Victoria wound her arms round her father’s | 
neck, and Mr. Grenfell forgot his annoyance | 
in the embrace. 

“Don’t keep him in suspense,” said Vic- 
toria, with a forced attempt at gaiety. And_| 
then, she left her father, and telling Winifred | 
that they would postpone their walk for a few 
minutes, she once more shut herself in her 
own room. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—A VACANT SECRETARYSHIP. 


Mr. Asan Epen’s visit to Bircham had caused, 
as we have seen, sorrow to Miss Grenfell, 
annoyance to Mr. Grenfell, entertainment to 





Mrs. Cunliffe; io Mr. Roger Wiles mingled 
gladness and regret; while to the recior it 
gave rise to doubt and anxiety. 

“T can’t make it out at all,” he observed to 
his wife, as he took up an open letter which 
lay on the table at his side.” 

“ What can’t you make out, dear?’’ 
Monro asked. 

“TI can’t make out the rights and wrongs of 
this curious business about old Wiles’ money. 
You remember, that at the time of the failure 
of the Edens, just before they went away, Wiles 
told me with his own lips that Mr. Eden had 
paid him every farthing he owed him.” 

“You said he did; but I always had doubts 
as to whether the debt were actually cancelled. 
I remember remarking to you at the time, that 
old Roger used very guarded language.” 

“You did; and you were right.” 

“Have you heard any fresh news?” 

“Yes; it seems that besides Alban Eden, 
their old butler, Grant, came down to see Roger 
Wiles the day before yesterday.” 

* But not both together, surely ” 

“ Well, I can’t quite arrive at the truth as 
to whether they did or not. I should think, 
myself, that it was merely a coincidence their 
both arriving on the same day; but old Sam 
Stephens assures me that they both came and 
both went away together. He says that he 
met them on their way to the station. But 
the most curious part of all his story is, that 
Alban Eden came down to try and make some 
arrangement with Wiles about his father’s 
debt to him. Grant seems to have proclaimed 
to everybody during the short time he was in 
Bircham that it was all a mistake about it 
having been paid before, and that it has never 
been paid to this minute.” 

Mrs. Monro looked unusually grave while | 
her husband was speaking. “ Don’t you think, 
dear,” she suggested, “that it would be well to | 
find out from old Roger himself how matters 
stand. It is not fair to the Edens to accuse | 
them of having wronged him.” 

“T scarcely like making inquiries on such a 
subject,” said the rector; “but if I thought 
that the Edens were in actual want, I should 
not hesitate fora moment to nominate Alban 
as secretary to the hospital.” 

The rector glanced at the letter which he 
still held in his hand. 

It was from the chaplain of a certain insti- 
tution, known as “ Hind’s Hospital,” to request 
him to fulfil a duty which devolved upon him 
as President of the Hospital, of nominating a 
secretary. The institution, which consisted of 
almshouses for forty old men and forty women, 
respectively, a boarding-school for twenty | 


Mrs. 


boys and a like number of girls; and a chapel 
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for the use of all participators of the charity, 
had, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, been founded and endowed by a certain 
Mr. Hind, of whom nothing more is known 
with any certainty except that he caused the 
following sage remarks to be engraved over 
every mantel-shelf in the various rooms of 
the establishment :— 


“‘ Hope for the best, 
Think for the worst, 
And be prepared for whatever happens, 
For Providence ruleth all things.” 


The secretaryship of Hind’s Hospital was 
worth £150 a-year, and was, at the same time, 
little more than a sinecure, since the boys’ 
schoolmaster, a clergyman who acted as chap- 
lain as well, managed all the correspondence 
concerning his portion of work, and the mana- 
ger and schoolmistress seldom called upon the 
secretary to undertake any duty which they 
themselves could perform. 

“This would be the very thing for Alban, 
I should think,” the rector observed; “ and it 
would not hinder him from accepting any other 
employment.” 

“Then do name him at once,” said Mrs. 
Monro. 

“T should not care for him to refuse the 
situation, and if the rumours which were cir- 
culated at the time of their leaving Bircham 
were true, Mr. Eden’s failure cannot have 
affected himself so severely as his clients.” 

“Perhaps Roger Wiles might be able to 
throw light on the subject.” 

“ Perhaps he might. I should like to help 
the Edens if they want help.” 

“JT cannot doubt but that they do. Miss 
Eden would surely not have left her brother 
if she could have avoided it. In fact, Mr. 
Eden told me so, and I’d believe Mr. Eden as 
soon as any man living.” 

“T think I'll go and pay old Wiles a visit, 
and try and find out whether he received his 
money or not.” 

“Do, go at once; there is just time before 
tea.” 

So off went the good rector to surprise old 
Roger by cross-questioning him on matters 
which he had hitherto supposed the rector to 
be far too wellemployedtoconcern himself about. 

“Your inquiries are soon answered though, 
sir,’ said Roger. “Mr. Eden has paid me 
every farthmg he owed me, and if you would 
like to see the notes, why, here they are;” 
and Mr. Wiles produced a registered letter, 
the cover of which he crushed in his hand and 
hid away in the pocket from which he had 
taken it, while its contents he spread before 


Mr. Eden, as he finishes some blue papers | 
which he has been studying earlier in the 


hundred and fifty pounds are here,” continued 
Roger, “and the other two hundred I carried 
to the bank only the day before yesterday.” 

More than ever puzzled, the rector requested 
a further explanation. Did Mr. Wiles usually 
keep so large a sum in his house? Was it 
not running a risk to do so? And then, by 
| degrees, old Roger was obliged to let out the 
truth, and to confess, with many excuses and 
| sundry wise saws and sayings, that the one 
hundred and fifty pounds had reached him 
that morning only, and that Mr. Alban Eden 
had given him the rest when he had visited 
Bircham a couple of days previously. 

“And did not you want your money mean- 
while?” asked the rector. 

“T don’t want it now,” replied old Roger, 
with unwonted vehemence. “And I would 
never have taken it but to please Mr. Alban. 
* Much coin, much care,’ for ‘ fetters of gold are 
still fetters, and silken cords pinch,’ while 
‘plenty makes dainty’ and ‘gold is oftener 
harder to digest than a dry crust.’ ”’ 

“Then, according to your philosophy, you 
have done Mr. Alban great service by relieving 
him of the money.” 

“Tm not going to say that,” answered 
Roger. “What is good for one person isn’t 
always good for another.” 

“Perhaps it may be in this case,” said the 
rector, as he rose to take leave of the old 
schoolmaster, and prepared to hasten home to 
discuss with his wife the information he had 
gathered. With her sagacious help he came 
to the right conclusion—that Alban had paid his 
father’s debt to Roger Wiles with the sum he 
had acquired as a residuary legatee to Mrs. 
Filmer’s will, that he and his father were actu- 
ally suffering from want of money; and it was 
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finally decided to offer him the secretaryship. 


CHAPTER XLV.—AT THE BACK OF HOLBORN, 


Diver, dark, and dirty, looking—down another 
yet more dingy, dark, and dirty, within con- 
venient reach of Lincoln’s Inn and other 
lawyers’ offices—such was the street in which 
Alban had secured inexpensive lodgings for 
himself and his father durimg a short stay 
which they intended to make in London before 
returning to Beauport. And here they sat 
chatting over their breakfast the morning after 
the rector of Bircham had despatched his kind 
offer to Alban. 

“There is one thing which you have never 
told me about your visit to Bircham,” says 


“You did not mention whether 








the wondering eyes of the rector. “One 





morning. 
the Grenfells were at Mrs. Cunliffe’s party.” | 
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“They were there, father,” Alban replies,| “Is there news of Millicent?” he cried, 


curtly. holding out his hand to receive the letters 
“Was Miss Grenfell there ?” which Alban held. 
“Yes,” “No, father; there is no letter from her 


“ And you spoke to her, Alban ?”’ 

“Yes. She asked after you.” 

“And you never told me before! Do you 
think I am too old to take any interest in the 
fair ladies who show enough interest in me to 
ask after me,” Mr. Eden rejoined, with an 
attempt at gaiety. 


this morning.” 

“Then I’m afraid she is ill,” said Mr. Eden, 
without attending to the letters which Alban 
had already placed before him. 

“TI see no reason to suppose so,’ replied 
Alban. “Only two days have elapsed since 
we gave her this address. She may not have 
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“There was nothing worth repeating in a 
simple question and answer,’ Alban replied, 
in a slightly annoyed tone, 

“Perhaps not. And I suppose the rest that 
was said is too precious to be repeated.” 

“ Nothing else was said,” continued Alban. 
“We did not even shake hands.” 

* Alban!” 

“Will you not believe, father, that—what’ I 
told you before ? ” 

Mr. Eden looked into his son’s face. ‘“ What 
would you have me believe ?’—that you have 
changed in your feelings towards her? Tell 
me truly, Alban, have you really ceased to care 
for her?” 

“T shall never marry her,’’ said Alban; and 
then, with a sudden jerk, which sent his plate 
rattling against his cup and saucer, he rose 
from the table, and informed his father that he 
was going to make inquiries for letters at the 
chambers he inhabited before he went to Beau- 
port, and to which their present occupant still 
allowed them to be addressed. 

“Stay a minute,” said Mr. Eden. “I want 
you to tell me the truth, my boy. Is it be- 
cause of me—because you think your duty is 
to be with me—that you have given up Vic- 
toria Grenfell ? ” 

For a moment Alban hesitated to answer. 
Then he said slowly, “I should give Victoria 
up, in any case now—and I like to be with 
you, father.” 

Again Mr. Eden looked into his son’s face. 
Perfectly unable to believe him capable of 
faithlessness after so many years of patient 
work and waiting, he thought he must be 
joking; but, seeing his grave look, he knew 
that he was in earnest, and that whatever the 
cause for his decision, it was at least an 
honourable one. 

Without speaking again, Alban left the room 
and hurried after his letters, while Mr. Eden 
took up his old employment of reading and 
sorting a bundle of law papers. Over these 
he was poring when Alban returned, carrying 
one or two letters, the sight of which turned 
the current of Mr. Eden’s thoughts, alike from 
his papers and the mystery of his son’s pro- 
ceedings. 





| rather 


had time to write.” 

“She would have found time just to send a 
few lines if something extraordinary had not 
occurred,” Mr. Eden persisted. “TI expect she 
is either ill, or too miserable in that wretched 
family to care to let me know how she is. I 
wish Millicent had never gone there as gover- 
ness. I always advised her not to leave us.” 

“She is probably much better off now than 
she would have been had she stayed with us,” 
said Alban, persuasively. 

“Perhaps so, Alban, perhaps so; but I 
should have liked Millicent to be spared what 
she has gone through. And I should like to 
see her again.” 

Suddenly Mr. Eden’s eye was caught by an 
open letter which Alban had handed him with 
some for himself. 

“Ts not this Mr. Monro’s handwriting ? ” 
he exclaimed. “Has he been writing to 
you.” 

“Yes; only read what he says, father.” 

In unbelieving astonishment, Mr. Eden read 
that the secretaryship of “ Hind’s Hospital ” 
was vacant, and that the post was offered to 
Alban: “It only remains for you to accept 
it and for the committee to give their assent 
to my choice. In both matters I apprehend 
not the slightest hesitation or difficulty,” the 
rector wrote. 

“We should be very thankful for this,’ was 
Mr. Eden’s first observation, upon reading the 
letter. 

“T am very grateful to our kind rector.” 

“ And to the great Giver of all good,” added 
Mr. Eden, reverently. 

“T will write at once for particulars,” said 
Alban; and, when Mr. Eden inquired what 
particulars he needed, Alban said he must 
understand what was expected of him, before 
he undertook the responsibility of fulfilling 
the engagement. “And,” he added, “I must 
ask whether the committee would object to 
their secretary living abroad. We must not 
separate on this account.” 

“On this account we will agree to remain 
in England,” replied Mr. Eden. “TI never 
wished to go abroad; and even now I would 
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_ have me back again, Travers P” 








A loud knock at the street door, and a sub- | 
sequent mingled sound of feet and voices in | 
the hall, brought Mr. Eden to a full stop in | 
the midst of his sentence. 

“There’s some one inquiring for us,’ he 
said, as his own name, repeated in a clear, 
treble voice, fell upon his ear. ‘“ Open the 
door, Alban—it is Millicent.’ 

“T’m afraid not,” said Alban, as he threw 
open their sitting-room door, and, at the same 
time, inquired of the landlady, who stood with- 
out, holding a bundle of shawls and umbrellas, | 
a bandbox and travelling-bag in both arms and 
hands, who the fresh arrival was. 

“A real lady as is axing after your papa, | 
sir,” replies Mrs. Purling, edging herself, and 
the shawls and umbrellas, and bandbox and 
travelling-bag into the tiny sitting-room where 
Mr. Eden stood. 

“Did you not ask her name? ” 
Eden. 

But before the landlady had time to reply, 
Alban recognised the articles she held in her 
hand, and exclaiming, “It is Aunt Milly,” 
made his way past Mrs. Purling to welcome 
his aunt, who had indeed arrived. 

“How good of you to’ have come such a long 
way to see us,” said Mr. Eden, when a warm | 
greeting, between brother and sister, and aunt | 
and nephew, had taken place, and the landlady, 
after many inquiries, suggestions, hints, and | 
welcomes, had thought proper to leave the | 
room. “It is too good of you.” | 

“You would think it was a great deal too 
bad if you knew the facts of the case,” replied 
Miss Eden. “I should have left Mrs. Hawk 
all the same, whether you had been in London 
or a hundred miles away. It only made the | 
difference of a few days.” 

“ Have you left for good P’” Mr. Eden asked, 
noticing, with surprise, the reckless manner of | 
his sister. | 

“For good or for bad, as the case may be. | 
If you will let me eome back and live with 
you it may be for good; but if I have to toil 
by myself—well, nothing can be worse than to 
be snubbed and trodden under foot by the 
wife of a Brummagem tradesman. Will you 


asked Mr. 





“ Millicent,’’ replied Mr. Eden, “ I should be 
only too glad for you to come and live with us 
again. I always dreaded the life of a governess 
for you, though I have since sometimes feared 
that you might have found our retired and— 
and,” Mr. Eden hesitated and Alban watched 
him closely, for he felt that he was speaking 
his own feelings, “our economical mode of 





living more uncongenial to you than the life of 
a dependant.” 


Eden. Then in a more subdued tone, she 
added, “I can bear anything but to be de- 
pendent on an uneducated millionaire. From 
henceforth I am going to be dependent on my 
self. My fingers have been learning to work 
quicker than they did.” 

“What do you mean, Milly? They have 
surely not claimed the use of your hands as 
well as your head!” 

“Oh, no; it was enough to make me—but 
we won't waste words. During the half- 
hcliday afternoons, when I used to sit alone, 


| and during the many half hours I used to spend 
|in the carriage, while the Misses Hawk were 


calling on their friends or making purchases 


| for which they did not choose to require my 


presence, I used to work at embroidery as 
fine as any nun’s and with which I intend 
to make as much profit as theirs. A woman 
may earn a livelihood in two ways—by being 
made a slave by others, or by making a slave 
of herself. But,” continued Miss Eden, speak- 
ing more soberly, “I have discovered a yet 
pleasanter means. Instead of wearing out 
heart and brains, I am just going to follow the 
example of my ancestresses and pass the 
day in working ‘ daintilie and craftilie,’ while 
I listen to the waves murmuring on the 
Beauport shore.” 

“ Aunt Milly, there may be no need for this 
if you are pleased with our humble ways. I 
have a pretty good store of literary work— 
second-rate kind of work I must admit— in 
hand; and I have just received a letter from 
Mr. Monro offering me the secretaryship of 
Hind’s Hospital. If you are with my father 
I shall not mind leaving him to come to Eng- 
land to do my work.” 

“You will do wisely to accept the secretary- 
ship; but you have another mission to fulfil. 
You have a duty to perform towards some one 
before even your father. He will be able 
to dispense with your company now that 
he will have mine. Say Travers; shall you 
be content to have me in the room of 
Alban?” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the old man. “ But you 
and I will stay in England too—then we shall 
be near him. The foreign ways and words 
weary me, Milly. We will not go back to 
Beauport.” 

“We will live wherever you like best,” 
replied Miss Eden. And at that moment 
Mrs. Purling was heard at the door with fresh 
coffee and eggs for the “real lady who she knew 
well enough had had no breakfast before she 
started on her journey.” And, such being 
really the case, the lady in question made an 
attack on the comestibles with a grateful 


“The life of a dependant!” echoed Miss! spirit and hearty appetite. 
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While Miss Eden was thus employed, Alban 
answered, the rector’s letter, and, at his aunt’s 
instigation, he accepted the secretaryship with- 
out further inquiry into its duties. 

“T think, perhaps, you had better have gone 
to Bircham to-day,” Miss Eden remarked, 
when she and Alban were alone some hours 
later. “Then you might have arranged all 
matters at once.” 

“T have no need to go to Bircham again,” 
Alban remarked, drily. 

“That is neither true nor intended to do 
believed as true,” replied Miss Eden. “But 
L agree with you, that perhaps it will do 
better to wait until you have Mr. Monro’s 
reply. You may yet be disappointed.” 

“That would make no difference,” said 
Alban, as he took up his hat. “I will go 
round to my old address for our letters now.” 

With an abruptness of manner greater than 
his words Alban left his aunt who, finding 
herself deserted, took up her embroidery, and 
fell into a train of thought of her own. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—THE DOCTOR'S VERDICT. 


WirHoutT encroaching on our reader’s time or 
patience, by asking him again to accompany us 
to Luckfirdolm, we will inform him that when 
Mr. Hastings had sufficiently recovered from 
his trying illness to be allowed to travel, he, 
with his wife, and Mrs. Hellier and her boy, 
journeyed to, Bircham, in the hope that change 
of air and complete rest would restore him to 
his usual health, and allow him to resume his 
duties at Dr. Ackland’s. This was the hope 
also of the kind school-master, who, with his 
wife, went down to the train to see Hugh off, 
and bid their little pupil a last good-bye. 

“If you do not feel quite strong enough to 
return at once after the holidays, take an extra 
week,” said Mr. Ackland. “We can manage 
to get on without you for a little while.” 

A report had been heard that Mr. Hastings 
would not be fit for many months to teach Mr. 
Ackland’s boys, and that cricket and foot-ball 
must not. be indulged in for many months 
longer. Mr. Philpott had gently hinted as 
much to Mrs. Hastings, and she had told Hugh, 
who smiled and said he should soon be strong 
again. 

There was joy at the Priory on the arrival 
of Rachel and, her party. Victoria. was de- 
lighted to see her sisters. Mrs. Grenfell was 
thankful to have Hugh under her roof, to 
coddle as she thought fit, while Mr. Grenfell 
was only too glad to welcome them all; and 
for a time to find his thoughts diverted from 
the painful subject of Tom’s absence. Mr. 





Macdonald had, some days previously, pro- 
nounced his visit at an end; but, on the very 
morning fixed for his departure, he chanced to 
discover a cottage so picturesque that he was 


persuaded to stay another day to sketch it, | 





and ultimately took rooms at the Swan, that | 
he might paint it, and enjoy a week longer in 


the country. 

Mr. Macdonald felt. a disinclination to leave 
Bircham. | He had become attached to the 
place in more ways than one. ‘The old grey 
abbey, with its graceful flying buttresses, de- 
lighted his artist eye; the fresh country air 
vivified him, the bright sunshine made him 
shrink from returning to his studio beneath a 
grey London sky; and the Priory and its in- 


habitants allured him to stay within reach of 


them. The hour had been when Duncan Mac- 
donald would fain have left Bircham never. to 
return; but the feelings which produced this 
desire had given place to those of trust and 
friendship, which he resolved should last, un- 
broken through his life. The artist was, then, 
a constant, though not a permanent visitor, at 
the Priory. 

It seemed, indeed, as though all friends had 
met in Bircham; for Major and Mrs. Rayford, 
being within a short drive of the town, made 
it their business to call almost daily at the 
Priory. The Major would sometimes remon- 
strate, “I’m sure they would rather have 


Rachel and Hugh quietly to themselves,” he | 


would say; upon which Mrs. Rayford would 
remind her husband of the oft-repeated saying, 
“the more the merrier,” and declare that no- 
thing should keep her away from her only 
brother when he was ill, and that she was cer- 
tain everybody at the Priory was delighted to 
see her and her husband whenever they went. 
Mrs. Rayford would have been right in her 
conclusions but for one cause, which actually 
made her presence dreaded by Mrs. Grenfell 
and Victoria. 
the question on her lips; When were Hugh 
and Rachel coming to her. 

“The holidays only last ten days longer,” 
she pleaded, when their removal from the 
Priory had been postponed to a period which 
she considered unfair towards her rights and 
privileges, “I shall carry you off this very 
afternoon. 

“ What,is that about the holidays?” asked 
Mr. Grenfell, who was in the room. “ Hugh 
won't be fit to go back to Ham for six weeks 
at the very least. Dr. Manor said distinctly 
that he was’ not to think of work.” 

“When did Dr. Manor say so?” asked 


Hugh, in alarm. 
“The other day. He said something to that 
effect. But there, I have no wish to alarm 


She never appeared without | 
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you; only ’tis better to be on the right side, 
and ’tis simple madness to think of rushing 
into work directly after a brain fever.” 

“I consider myself perfectly competent to 
return to Luckfirdolm,” Hugh said, while Mrs. 
Rayford looked unusually grave. 

Don’t you think we had better ask for Dr. 
Manor’s direct opinion and advice about the 
matter P ” whispered Rachel; and Hugh ac- 
quiesced, saying, “ We will walk up to his 
house in the cool of the evening.” 

So in the evening of that very day Rachel 
and Hugh went to Dr. Manor, whom they 
were fortunate enoagh to find at home, ready 
with a hearty welcome for them both. 

“’Tis always pleasanter to receive a patient 
at home than to go to him, as it is generally a 
sign that) he is not past recovery,’ the good 
Doctor observed, as he led Hugh and Rachel 
into his dining-room, where the wine was still 
on the table. 

“We merely came——” 

But Dr. Manor interrupted Hugh to offer 
him a glass. of wine, which he made him drink 
before he let him speak again. 

“ Now will you tell me, Dr. Manor,” said 
Hugh, as he placed the glass upon the table ; 
“whether you think there is any reason against 


my returning to Dr. Ackland’s at the end of 


ten days? I feel myself to be quite capable 
of resuming my duties in the school.” 

Instead of answering the question, Dr. 
Manor scanned Hugh’s face. “ You are far 
from strong,” he said, gravely; “and I am 
afraid I’must not sanction your return to Mr. 
Ackland’s.” 

“ For how long must I extend my holidays ?” 

“ For as long as you can,” replied Dr. Manor. 

“Tell me how long. It is of importance I 
should know,” returned Hugh, with a sudden 
outburst of impetuosity. 

“‘ If I am to tell you how long I think you 
ought to rest, I should say for two or three 


months.” Dr. Manor spoke gently though 
earnestly. “But I dare not sanction your 


resuming your duties as schoolmaster even 
then. I believe the effort of teaching a large 
number of boys would prove injurious to you 
for years.” 

“ Must I resign my appointment ? ” asked 
Hugh, in a tone which conveyed his dismay 
better than his words. 

“I fear that is the only wise or fair step 
for you to take. Your health is everything. 
In justice to yourself you must do your best 
to preserve it Po 

* But, Dr. Manor,———” began Hugh, who, 
in his turn, was interrupted by Rachel. 

“We must sacrifice everything to your 
health, dear,’’ she murmured. ‘When you 








are really strong again you will be able to 
teach.” 

“But, Rachel,” groaned Hugh, as they 
wended their way slowly to the Priory ; “ what 
shall we do till I do get really strong ?” 

“We will stay with papa and mamma,” said 
Rachel, cheerfully. “You will soon be well 
again, and then Mr. Ackland will be only too 
glad to have you back. Meanwhile, you can 
write some more poems and papers, just to 
fill up your time.” 

“T think, Rachel,” replied Hugh, “that I 
had better seek a curacy. That seems, indeed, 
the only course open to me. Perhaps, if I had 
been less careful for the morrow in a former 
case, I might now have less need of fore- 
thought.” 

“It is best not to look back,” rejoined 
Rachel, philosophically. “We will consult 
papa as to your curacy. He may know of one 
which is vacant.” 

“T think,” added Hugh, gently, “that per- 
haps we shall be more likely to hear of some- 
thing suitable if we consult the Rector.” 

The knowledge that he must resign his post 
as assistant master at Luckfirdolm caused 
Hugh far more anxiety than it caused 
Rachel. His returning health brought him 
renewed cares as to the necessary problem how 
he and his wife were to live. But to Rachel 


all troubles, past and future, forgotten or not 
dreaded. 

Mr. Grenfell was greatly concerned at hear- 
ing that Hugh intended to write at once to 
Mr. Ackland to inform him of the verdict Dr. 
Manor had given; and expressed his concern 
both openly and privately. 

“ What on earth was the use of throwing 


desk for the important letter. “All good 
masters prefer to wait for their servants sooner 
than discharge them through illness.” 

“No good master neglects his pupils for the 
sake of one who is incapable of doing the work 
required of him,” said Hugh, gravely. “ Dr. 
Manor has given me to understand that I 
shall not be able to attempt teaching in a 
school for some months. I could not ask Mr. 
Ackland to reserve the vacant post for me so 
long.” 


that suits him, than engage a booby,” was 
Mr. Grenfell’s irritable answer. 

To his wife he expressed his regrets as well 
as his advice for the future. “ All this might 
have been prevented if we had had the shal- 
lowest forethought, or taken the most common 





it brought simply gladness and thankfulness | 
that her husband was spared to her, and made | 


up remunerative employment for nothing?” | 
he asked of Hugh, as he stood preparing his | 


“ He had better by half wait a year fora man | 
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precaution. Ifa proper settlement had been 
made on Rachel they would now be provided 
for. Did not I say so at the time?” 

Mrs. Grenfell could give no satisfactory 
reply to this query. She did not recollect 
her husband having made the remark to which 
he referred. She herself, at the time of 
Rachel’s wedding (to which she concluded her 
husband alluded) thought that a settlement 
was of no object, except such an one as would 
ensure Rachel of wherewith to live in the case 
of her husband’s death, and she fancied Mr. 
Grenfell had held the same opinion. 

“Tut, tut!” was Mr. Grenfell’s rejoinder. 
“Tis of little use discussing now what we did 
or did not think then. Let it be a lesson for 
the future. There are still Victoria and 
Winnie to be thought of. The only thing we 
can do now is to make Hugh and Rachel as 
comfortable as possible, and not let either of 
them be worried about the miserable state of 
their affairs, Tell them, my dear, they are 
not to think of leaving us till Hugh is per- 
fectly strong and well again. And, by the 
way, what has Marion settled to do ?” 

Mrs. Hellier, as the reader already knows, 
had come to the Priory with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hastings; but only en route, as it were, to her 
own old home. She had intended staying in 
her father’s house for one night only, but had 
been prevailed upon to prolong her visit for a 
week, at the end of which she announced her 
intention of leaving. Both Mr.and Mrs. Gren- 
fell tried to persuade her to prolong her stay 
with them; they feared for the effect which 
the awakening of old memories would have 
upon her. 

Marion herself dreaded returning to the 


intent of fulfilling the kind duty she had un- 
dertaken of cheering her sister ; but gradually 
these became fewer and farther between, ard 
as they passed through Rabbit Scrubs naught 
broke the silence save the song of the birds, 
and the soft murmuring of the breezes as they 
wafted through the trees. Hand in hand 
Marion and Willie walked in silence, both 
hearing these sweet sounds of nature, both 
occupied with the same sad thoughts. Pre- 
sently the gate of the house of which Marion 
was now the sole mistress was reached and 
entered. 

At the door of the house stood Mrs. White. 
“Tea is laid in the drawing-room, ma’am,” 
she said. ‘ Shall I take your mantle ?” 

“Thank you,” said Marion; and though her 
voice was low, as yet her eyes were dry. “I 
shall be glad if you will.” 

Mrs. Hellier threw off her handsome crape 
mantle, lifted the widow’s bonnet from her 
bright golden hair, and having handed them 
to Mrs. White, held out her hand to Willie, 
and opened the drawing-room door. 

“Shall we goin?” she asked, turning to 
Rachel. 

“ Oh yes,” replied Rachel. But she spoke 
rather sadly as she followed and said, “ Shall 
I make tea for you, dear?” 

Either the sound of Rachel’s plaintive voice, 
or the sight of her tearful eyes overcame little 
Willie’s self-control. With a sudden burst of 
grief he threw himself into her arms. 

“ Oh, aunt Rachel, how can I bear it ?” 

Rachel bent her head over him, and loving 
tears of sympathy mingled with his. 

Marion noticed the action, and the tears 
welled up into her eyes. She felt at that 





empty house; and although at the same time 
she felt a yearning to see her home, her deep | 
and bitter regret for the past made her shrink 
from having it again set before her by old | 
familiar sights and sounds. But she never-| 
theless determined to go, and accordingly she 
and Willie left the Priory; and Rachel, by 
Marion’s permission, rather than at her re- 
quest, went with them. Rachel would much 
rather not have gone, her intense sympathy 
for her sister alone prompted the act. 

It was on an evening, an hour before sun- 


moment more utterly desolate than she had 
felt since her husband died. Once more the 
old spirit of jealousy was raised within her, 
once more she doubted the child’s affection 
for her, and endured the torture of remorse. 
Thrusting alike her thoughts and her tears 
aside she rang the bell for the urn. . “ Won’t 
you come to tea, Willie?” she asked, in a 
voice intended to be kind, but so born of 
hopelessness and self-control that it fell cold 
on the child’s ear. 

“Yes, mamma,” he said; and with his little 





set, that Marion and her boy set out for their frame still convulsed with sobs he dashed away 
old home—almost time for Willie to be in his tears and seated himself at the table, at 
bed, as his mamma observed to him during the moment that a servant brought in the 
the walk. | silver kettle. Marion looked up and caught 

“ Won’t you let me sit up as long as youdo sight of it. The remembrance of the many 
to-night P” he asked, as he held Marion’s hand acts of love, generosity, and kindness which 
more closely. |it brought back to her remembrance, made 

“You shall do as you like this eveving,” | her very heart stand still. “1 thought you 
she replied, and the child did not speak again. would have brought in the urn,” she said, 
Rachel made a few observations with the addressing the servant. 
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Rachel looked up wonderingly, She saw 
Marion’s lip quiver, her hand which held the 
tea-caddy waver, and then heard her say, 
quietly : 

“T shall be glad if you will make tea, and I 
do not wish to be disturbed——”’ 

Without finishing her sentence Marion left 
the room, and Rachel thought it more kind not 
to follow her. 

“Perhaps mamma would like a cup of tea 
up-stairs,” suggested Willie; and Rachel 
poured it out and sent it up by the child, who 
presently returned with the message that his 
mamma sent her love to Rachel, and would 
rather not see her again that evening. “ And 
mamma says I am to see that you have tea, 
and that you stay till uncle Hugh comes to 
fetch you.” 

“There is no need to do so,” said Rachel. 
“T shall return home now, after we have had 
tea.” 

“Don’t, please,” rejoined Willie. “Mamma 
would not wish you to.” 

“Then I will stay,” said Rachel. 

She made Willie go up-stairs again after tea, 
while she took up a book to pass the time till 
her husband came. 

Mr. Hastings had had an interview that even- 
ing with the Rector respecting his future plans, 
and their conversation was so long that the 
twilight was fast fading into darkness before 
he reached Mrs. Hellier’s house, where he 
found Rachel waiting to return withhim. He 
had much to tell his wife about his visit to 
Mr. Monro as they walked home. Although 
encouraged in one way, he was dispirited in 
another, by what the Rector had said. 

“ He spoke most kindly,” said Hugh, “and 
he said he should be most glad to obtain a 
curacy for me if it lay in his power; but that 
at present he did not know of one likely to 
suit me. He referred to some post which he 
said would probably fall vacant within a few 
months. But we did not enter into any par- 
ticulars concerning it, as I must manage to 
find something to do before that time.” 

“ Perhaps a thorough rest for some months 
would turn out better in the end. Did Mr. 
Monro tell you where this curacy is ? ”’ 

“No; but I should not think of waiting for 
it. I do not, however, think he spoke of a 
curacy, but referred to a small chaplaincy or 
something of that kind. He did not say 
much about it. In fact, most of our conver- 
sation was upon other matters. I wish you 
had been with me to have heard all that 
passed.” 

“Did the rector not think it strange that 
you should go to him instead of to Mr. Hub- 
bard P” 


“ He did not say so if he did. He merely 
asked for an explanation as to why I was in 
search of a curacy, and then—well, Rachel, he 
seemed turned into some good old bishop who 
had a right as wellas an aptitude to ‘reprove, 
rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine.’ ” 

“ Perhaps he scarcely had need to use snch 
authority with regard to you. dear.” 

“Rachel,” said Hugh, gravely, “there may 
have been more need than even Mr. Monro 
himself believed. I am afraid that I have 
hitherto illustrated that saying by Charlotte 
Elizabeth—that I have been but a finger-post 
pointing the way, but standing still myself.” 

The next day Rachel and Hugh left the 
Priory for Major Rayford’s, intending to re- 
turn when they had paid Mrs. Rayford their 
promised visit. She would have had them make 
her house their home until time had fully re- 
stored Hugh to his wonted health; but Hugh 
persisted in his idea of taking a curacy, and 
would not hear of extending the visit beyond 
ten days, or a fortnight. 

Meanwhile a vacant curacy was offered to 
and declined by Mr. Hastings, and cireum- 
stances were working together to bring about 
changes for several of those who play a part 
in this tale. 

Mrs. Hellier was becoming more and more 
anxious about Willie’s education, but an allu- 
sion to it in the child’s presence seldom led to 
any better results than a flood of tears on his 
part, and the heart-broken wish that his father 
were there to teach him. Sometimes Willie 
would throw his arms round Marion’s neck 
and ask her to teach him music, and, at length 
one evening the piano was opened, and the 
first lesson was given. Willie barely learnt 
the names of the notes, but it was yet clear 
to Marion that he had mounted the first 
step of a ladder which was to lead him within 
reach of enjoyment and proficiency. 

“There is only one person in the world who 
sings as well as you, mamma, or who could 
teach me as well,’ said Willie, when he and 
Marion had left the piano for the window, on 
which the bright rays of the setting sun 
were glistening. 

* Who is that, Willie?” 

“Uncle Hugh,” returned the child. 

“Do you mean teach you music ? ” 

“Yes, or anything else. Uncle Hugh is 
very clever.” 

A thought suggested by Willie’s words sud- 
denly entered Marion’s mind. 

“ How would you like uncle Hugh to teach 
you everything ?” 

“T should dearly like him to teach me every- 





thing but music. Do you think he would ?’’ 
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“ We will ask him.” | want your final answer, Hugh,” she said one 

“Do, mamma; and then he and aunt | morning, when Mr. and Mrs. Hastings had 
Rachel will come and live here, and we shall | come by invitation to take luncheon with her. 
all be happy together once more.’ |“I would rather Willie’s instruction were 

Oh, that old inveterate spirit of jealousy ; lin your hands than get the best tutor on 
how hard is it to conquer; it is once more | earth.” 


rife in Marion’s heart as she gently replies,} “Iam afraid, Marion, that I could: scarcely 
“We will ask them. We must consider how | manage to teach Willie and fulfil the duties of 
it can be managed.” a curate as well.” 


The consideration cost Marion many hours) “But why not give up the one for the other ? 
of thought, and then she went straight to Will you consent to do so?” 
Rachel and Hugh with her request. “There would be the same difficulty about 
“Will you make my house your home and | our place of residence.” 
undertake the education of my boy in return?” | Would you like to go to the sea?” asked 
And Hugh, without even consulting his wife, | Mrs. Hellier, suddenly. 
gave his answer: “I would willingly under-| “Above all things,” exclaimed Rachel 
take to teach Willie if Dr. Manor approves of | eagerly. “I believe a sea-breeze would make 
the plan; but not upon the conditions you | Hugh quite strong again.” 
name. My wife and myself must have a home | “On homeopathic principles, Rachel ?” 
of our own, if that home be but a ——” jasked Hugh, with a smile. “Do you believe 
“Doorstep,” suggested Marion, in cutting | like cures like? There was a sea-breeze at 
irony, as Hugh paused, at a loss for an expres. | Luckfirdolm, remember.” 
sion which would best convey his meaning ; * And there was thought and care, too,” 
and then she continued, rapidly: “ Pride is the | Rachel replied. 
stumblingblock in your path, Hugh. You} “Iam afraid there will always be that for 
tried to make me miserable before by refusing the future, Rachel.” 
to let me stay in your house, and now you would “You are making things out worse than 
sooner make Rachel uncomfortable than stay in | they are, Hugh, dear. We are not penniless 
my house. I will be plain about the matter ; I} yet.” 
find I cannot live alone ; such a life is wretched “T should like to go to the sea again, at any 
for Willie, and wearisome. JI would rather! rate,’ resumed Marion. “So now listen to 
have you and Rachel to live with me than any | me, Hugh, and Rachel, too. I’m going to make 
one else in the world, so, in making my house | a proposition for you to accede to, please :— 
your home, you would be doing me a service. | That we all adjourn to St. Leonards or the 
Events may happen which may make it expe-| Isle of Wight, or anywhere you may choose, 
dient for you to seek a home of your own— | and that Hugh devotes his time to Willie in- 
you may be offered a living or some otherchance | stead of to some rector and his parishioners, 
of preferment. In such a case I should con-| who would, perhaps, neither please nor appre- 
sider our engagement at an end; but under'| ciate him, on the same conditions as I should 
no other circumstances should I wish you to|engage any other university man to teach 
leave. Do not give me your answer now.| Willie. We could join im the housekeeping 
Think over the plan first.” or not, as you like, and the engagement could 
But Hugh had no other answer to give.| be given up at any time. In fact, I only pro- 
His wife must be mistress of whatever house | pose that it should stand good till the early 
should be their home. part of the spring, as I should then wish to 
“Tf the facts of the case were reversed to| return to look after my house. 
what they are I should be most pleased for| This arrangement, so generously proposed 
you and Willie to make your home with us,/on the part of Marion, was, after some con- 
and for —— ” sideration, approved of by Hugh and his wife. 
“ Willie to be your tutor,” added Marion, in Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, was 
the same tone of irony which she had before | chosen as their place of sojourn. Rachel and 
assumed. Hugh knew it of old; but to Marion the sweet 
“I should be glad in any case to be the} spot was hitherto unknown; so she and Willie 
child’s tutor.” explored the neighbourhood together. They 
“TI should not like you to teach him except | would climb to the downs, or scramble along 
you were constantly with him. The thing is, | the cliffs to the sea, and take long rambles 
in fact, not feasible, except in the way I pro-|to Niton or Luccombe Chine, while Hugh 
pose.” took less fatiguing walks with Rachel or rested 
For a time the subject was apparently for- | in the shade of the cliffs, drinking in the soul- || 
gotten, till Marion again resumed it. “I | reviving air after morning lessons with Willie. 
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| Answers to Correspondents, 









1. What are the advantages of the 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
for Family Use? 

Its practicability, pleasantness, and 
genuine utility. ‘These qualities em- 
brace every possible requirement, and 
are due to the following facts :— 

Ten minutes’ personal instruction en- 
ables a lady to use the machine at once 
(not all the extra appliances), and the 
printed instructions furnished with the 
machine, are ample for learning both the 
machine and appliances. 

Not half the physical, nor a tenth of 
the mental, exertion is required in using 
it, which other machines im 

To keep it in perfect working order 
requires very little attention, only wiping 
and oiling; it is never necessary to take 
out @ screw or remove any ‘ 

The needle and thread can be changed 
in one minute, tension and length of 
stitch in one second. No other changes 
are required unless the extra appliances 
are used. 

One can make ready for hemming any 
width, felling, tucking, cording, quilting, 
binding, stitching at any required dis- 
tance from the edge, braiding, em- 
broidering and leather work—all in less 
than ten minutes! 

The needle is short, straight, bevelled 
from a heavy shank, and cannot be set 
wrong. 

The machine isthroughout the simplest 
and best made of all sewing machines ; 
does not get out of order, except by ill 
usage or accident; does not wear out; 
is silent in operation; does not turn the 
wrong way; does not soil the hands or 
dress of the operator; uses any good 
cotton; makes a garment complete and 
right side out; and the quality of its 
work is superior in every respect to that 
done by any other machine, or by hand. 





2. What is the usual experience 
with the Wilcox & Gibbs in 
Family Use ? 

Every member of the family uses it 
more cr less, not excepting children 
from ten years of age, and even the 
_ ones amuse themselves with it 

essly.* 

The sewing machine being almost as 
quickly got ready for any cmergency as 
the hand needle, and working so much 
faster and better, is used for every little 
occasion that arises in daily life, and, as 
ordinarily used in families, does neat and 
durable work. 


3. What is the usual experience 
with other Sewing Machines in 
Family Use ? 

Chain stitch machines are bought be- 
cause they are supposed to be “ cheap,” 
and thrown away when they are found 
to be worthless. 

Two thread machines are designed, 
made, and used, chiefly for manufactur- 
ing purposes, for some of which they 
are comparatively well adapted; for 
when so employed, they are in constant 
use by practised hands, and few changes 
of the machine are necessary. 

They are, however, sold more or less 
for family use for which, though they 
may be ingenious in design, excellent in 
manufacture, and complete in their ap- 
pointments, they have no fitness whatever. 
The result is what ought to be expected. 

Occasionally, ladies who have me- 
chanical tact, become expert with them; 
though rarely more than one member of 
a family ever learns to use them success- 
fally. Very often no one is able to 


* An incident illustrative of this fact is related to 
us by a lady who has had one of our machines a few- 
weeks. She had not ‘ht her little girls the use of 
the machine lest they uld injure it, but lately 

successfully empleying it in 
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comprehend them, and they are not used 
unless competent seamsfresses are em- 
ployed for the p  hearlteee ema! 

When used *at® ally even “f ‘in taintliew 
they are used as manufacturing rather 
than as family machines. To get them 
ready for a little work involves too much 


labour and uncertain delay ; hence they 


are only called, upom when a quantity has 
accumulated. Then, if there is muchjof 
one kind, the operator is soon’ wearied 
by the unaccustomed and continuous 
strain upon the abdominal and dorsal 
muscles; if there is a variety of work, 
so much time is lost in changing the 
machine that little is accomplished. 

At any time the occurrence of a 
trifling accident (to which these ma- 
chines are very liable) may tangle and 
injure both the machine and the work. 
Often the cost of spoiled work, repairs, 
&c., is more than the value of all the 
services rendered by the machine. 

Moreover, the work of two thread 
machines, as they are ordinarily used in 
funilies, is unsatisfactory. both in appear- 
ance and durability ; though, when skil- 
fully done, it is not generally objectionable 
in these respects. 

Thousands who have them will con- 
firm our statement, that on account of 
the difficulty of learning them, the diffi- 
culty of working them, the difficulty of 
keeping them in order, and the diffieulty 
of changing them from one kind of work 
to another, they are impracticable: for 
femily use, and, that. on account: of their 
hideous noise, they are odious in the 
family cirele.* 


4, What is the usual experience with 
the Willcox & Gibbs of ladies who 
have neither leisurenordisposition 
to devote much time to learning a 
Sewing Machine? 

Peculiarly satisfactory. The use of 
the machine is so easily, acquired, and is 
so truly a pleasure that learning it in- 
volves no apprenticeship, and. working 
it no drudgery. 





~ Several two thread machines are said to be “ noise- 


less.” They are only less neixy than some others, 








We are not aware that any lady of 
intelligence has ever heeome familiar 
jwithour machine without finding her 
“utmost expectations realised. 


5, Can a lady in delicate health or 
a child use the Willcox & Gibbs 
without-harm ? 

A lady who is barely able to walk, 
or a child of six years, may use the 
machine, with moderation, not only 
without harm, but with pleasure and 
actual physical benefit, To such, the 
use of it is a gentle exercise of both 
body and mind. Physicians who are 
acquainted with the Willcox. & Gibbs, 
invariably recommend it in preference 
.to any other—often when no other 
could be safely used. 


6. Has the Willcox & Gibbs any 
faults as.a Family Machine ? 

We believe it has not. ‘‘It is every- 
thing that a sewing machine can be” is 
the common testimony of those who 
use it, 


7, What. faults do rival Sewing 
Machine houses attribute to it ? 


None to the machine itself; but some 
of them represent that its work is worth- 
less. They say ‘it would be a beautiful 
machine if the stitch were only reliable ; 
but. it is: only a single thread machine,” 
“a pretty toy,” “the best of its class,” 
&c. Some have even undertaken, by 
intrigue, to have premiums awarded to 
it, distinguishing it in this manner in 
order to exclude it from competition 
with their own machines. 

They admit that it is simple, easy to 
manage, pleasant to use, and well made ; 
in fact, they are willing to echo almost 
any praise of the machine if they can 
only prevent the public from raising the 
question whether a seam made with one 
thread: may not be better than a seam 
made with two. 

There is a manifest sophistry in the 
terms “lock” stitch and “double” 
thread; for, by a clever association of 
ideas, they convey a false impression. 
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The.“ lock” stiteh seam. is always un- 
locked, at’ both, ends, and wherever. the 
thread may: happen tobe: broken, and 
ust. always be fastened with a, hend- 
eedle; nevertheless, it is, impossible te 
ake out the seamasa wholewathout great 
njury to the work; nor, is; the thread 
‘double” in the ordinary meaning of that 
ord; the extra thread adds. nothing to 
he strength of the seam ; it) isnot. em- 
loyed for that purpose, but only as. a 
necessity growing out of. the manuer of 
making the stitch. 
To those who are: acquainted with 
ewing machines, the words, “lock” 
titch and ‘** double” thread are sugges- 
ive of inextricable difficulties and com- 
plications rather than of strength and 
ecurity, 





B. Why do some of our rivals cha- 
racterize the Willcox & Gibbs as 
a chain stitch Machine ? 

By unjustly involving it in the popular 
fondemnation long since passed upon 
thain stitch machines, they hope to keep 
buyers from. examining it; or, if they 
jave already seen it, to destroy their 
¥onfidence in it. 

When ladies (and gentlemen as well) 
tall to examine our machine, we exhibit 
t doing a variety of practical work, 
hen invite them to try it themselves, 
hnd show them how to proceed. In a 
ew minutes they, who had never. before 
riven any attention toa sewing machine, 
have learned the use of ours. 

They wonder that so little machinery 
an do so beautiful work so easily, even 
n the hands of novices. ‘They admire 
he ingenuity of the various,devices for 
acilitating the use of the maechine—such 
bs the guard over the wheel, the brake 
o preveut it turning the wrong way, 
he self-adjustment. of the: needle, the 
self-fastening. at the ends of a seam, the 
nnlocking and taking out of a seam 
misplaced, &c. They are delighted 
vith all they have seen and experienced, 
but prudently desire to examine other 
machines before buying. 
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chine houses and, see. work said to, have 
been done, by, their machines, bat which 
has been elaborately.“ finished” by, the 
hand needle; they- are presented with 
samples; whether they see the, machine in 
operation or not, they witness few or none 
of the changes that involve difficulties, 
which are continually occurring in family 
work, as of needles, under) threads, ap- 
pliances, &c, They have no opportunity 
to try the machines, but are promised in- 
struction gratis after purchase, when. it 
would be of no service in making a selee- 
tion. Moreover, they are sometimes told 
that our machine, for which they have 
ventured to express a favourable opinion, 
is “‘ only a chain stitch machine,” &c., and 
are shown samples of its work which fali 
to pieces the instant they are touched.* 

Some are caught in the double thread 
net, but the wiser ones decline to buy 
sewing machines, of the utility of which 
they have had no opportunity of forming 
an intelligent opinion, and return to 
investigate the Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 
In whatever state of mind they come, 
their second call is even more welcome 
than the first. 

We inform them that the Willcox & 
Gibbs stitch is a later invention than the 
other stitches in common use, and an 
improvement on them all 

We show them a chain stitch machine 
side by side with the Willcox & Gibbs, 
and point out the differences in me- 
chanism, action, and stitch, all of which 
they see for themselves. 

We assure them that the samples of 
our stitch shown them by certain of our 
rivals were made, purposely for their de- 
ception, with a, too tight tension, or 
expressly unlocked. 

We show. them. that. on the samples 
they have brought in frem other houses 
of the work of their several machines, 
the hems and fells are-made wrong side 
out, that the “fells” are made lengthwise 
the cloth, and in some cases are not 
fells at all, but simply tucks stitched 
down ! 


* Our old, style noisy machine, with an i_-proper 
1 wit t rd, or break, and with looper set 
he ; hn exi i to show the 
Chasagiei es of tue Willcox and Gibbs! 
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We make, in their presence, samples 

of practical work, fairly flustrating the 
capabilities of our machine, some of 
which can be properly made by no other. 

We apply a practical test to the 
Willeox & Gibbs stitch and the “lock” 
stitch (our chief rival), beth made as 
perfectly as possible, and with the same 
cotton, and the same length of stitch, on 
the same piece of cloth; the two seams 
being cut across at equal distances and 
subjected to strain and rubbing, such as 
occur in washing and wear. 

The “lock” stitch lets go, but the 
Willcox & Gibbs holds fast. 

Our visitors now comprehend the 
anxiety of our rivals to degrade our 
machine to the level of the chain stitch, 
in the hope of evading comparison with 
it. 


9. What Stitch does the Willcox & 
Gibbs make ? 


Our stitch is known throughout the 
world as the Willcox & Gibbs stitch. 
Both the stitch and the mechanism by 
which it is made are the invention of our 





Mr. Gibbs, and the exclusive use of them 
is secured to us in Great Britain by 
Royal Letters Patent, No. 1971—1857, 

Prior to this invention no valuable one 
thread machines had been made, and 
two thread machines were in high favour 
owing to the general disrepute which 
had been given to one thread machines 
by those making the chain stitch. 

The Willcox & Gibbs, using but one 
thread, was at first regarded by the 
sewing machine interest as only another 
of the chain stitch family and was, there- 
fore, able to secure, almost unobserved, 
every valuable feature in sewing ma- 
chinery covered by patents then in force. 

The old two thread machines, however, 
soon found themselves confronted with a 
more formidable rival than they had been 
to each other; for the new machine sur- 
passed them all, both in the perfection 
of its mechanism and the practical 
qualities of its work. 

The characteristics of the Willcox & 
Gibbs stitch are fully set forth in 
the answers to the three following 
questions. 

(To be continued.) 









> SEWING MACHINE 





1385, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
16, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
122, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 





Samples of Work, Price List, and “Practical Suggestions 
concerning the Selection of a Sewing Machine for 


Family use,” sent free. 


Unlimited Instruction free to all, whether buyers or not. 
Every facility afforded for Judging of the Machine before 


Purchase. 





Buyers, as well as Makers, of Sewing Machines in the form of the letter 
G, our Trade Mark, are cautioned against infringing our Rights. 





M‘Corquodale & Co., Printers, 6, Cardington Street, London, N.W, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.B.G:S. 


AP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. Maps i +" TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; with 
(above 70) large and small. 1s. 6d. ; 2s. 6d. oluath Hints for Using the Book. 33s. 


* oe OF BLANK MAPS. 1s. LLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 

Grammar. 39th Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. eloth. 

| wee OF MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. (jf RAMMAR.FOR BEGINNERS. 50th Edition. 
1s. cloth; 9d. sewed. 


UESTIONS ON THE GEOGRAPHY FOR QELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use of 
BEGINNERS. Just published. 6d. Schools and Young Persons. 14th Edition. 4s. 


EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 23rd QcHOOL ARITHMETIC: a First Book of Prace 
Edition. 1s.; or with 48 pp. of Qugsrions, 1s. 4d. tical Arithmetic, with an Inductive Explanation of each 


NS eget glared 42nd Edition. 3s.6d., Rule. 9th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. kK * TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 

*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teach- 
to the present time. ing Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 

aie ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain ; 4s. coloured. HE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A 


Systematical Course of Numerical Reasoning and 
MHE YOUNG COMPOSER. 29th Edition. | Computation. By James Cornwett, Ph.Dr, and Josava 
ls. 6d G. Fitcu, M.A. 11th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





“THE ARROW HITS THE MARK.—Longfellow.” 





“THE QUIVER” CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


WILL BE PUBLISHED THIS YEAR UNDER THE TITLE OF 


“PTHE MAR KK 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Orders are now received for “THE MARK” 6y all Booksellers. 
THE CHILD'S BIBLE will be completed in 104 Penny Numbers, or 
24 Sixpenny Parts. 


AN ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES NOTES OF HIS CAPTIVITY, 














just commenced in THE QUIVER by the Rev. H. Srery. 
POPULAR EDUCATOR CLASSES. ‘See Cassell’s New Popular Educator 
for this Month. 
5 
CASSELLS CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 
New and Original Works, uniform (nh six and price. 
AS UNDER :— il aes 
: UM. 3s. 64. ZESOP’S FABLES, in Words of One Syllable. 3s. 6d. 
CE a RE EER TALES. 33. 6d MINCE-PIE ISLAND. _ 3s. 6d. ne 
SE CREE a a com SHR RURR SE HE ADORTAND ca 
) ‘ i fords of One THE i - 3s. 6d. 
BANDPORD AND MERTON, in Word: of One | TILY AND NANNIE AT SCHOOL. 3s. 6d 


*,* Other Volumes of this unique Series in active preparation. 


” blished by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, 
COMPLETE LISTS of the numerous CHILDRENS’ BOOKS pu Yy 
& 8 are now ready, pat fe others who have the charge of Children are invited to apply to the Publishers 
for Complete Lists of these Books, which are supplied by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, E.C., and 596, Broadway, New York. 
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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
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SFOR CHILDREN’S DIET, 
ee & POL 9, CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by 


the sale, other qualities are sometimes 


audaciously substituted instead of 


PATENT ; 
CORN FLOUR. BROWN AND POLSON’. 


DOWN CLOTHING. 


BOOTH & FOX'S 
DOWN QUILTS, 
DOWN SKIRTS, etc 


WARMTH OF THREE FOLDS OF WOOLLEN FABRIC, AND NOT THE WEIGHT OF ONE. 
Each Article has the name, ‘‘ BOOTH & FOX,” attached. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


PRIZE MEDALS—-LONDON, 1862-DUBLIN, 1865 















